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PREFACE1 

A  VITAL  part  of  the  French  nation,  comprising  the 
departments  of  the  Haut-Rhin  and  the  Bas-Rhin, 
and  the  arrondissements  of  Metz,  Thionville,  Sarre- 
guemines,  Chateau-Salins,  and  Sarrebourg,  with 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  was 
organised  as  a  Prussian  dependency  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Count  von  Bismarck-Bohlen  on  the 
21st  August  1870.  The  Prussian  General  Staff  care- 
fully defined  its  limits,  geographically  and  statistic- 
ally, in  September,  1870,  and  it  was  surrendered  to 
the  German  Empire,  after  some  modifications  of  the 
frontier,  relating  to  Belfort  and  certain  compensa- 
tions, by  Article  I.  of  the  Preliminary  Clauses  signed 
at  Versailles  on  the  26th  February  1871,  and  by 
Article  I.  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Frankfort 
on  the  10th  May  1871.  This  annexation  was  forced 
upon  France.  It  was  carried  out  against  the  express 
wish  of  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  history  of  the  Question  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
from  1871  to  1914,  is  full  of  instruction.  The 
national  spirit  of  France  is  subject  to  strange 

1  This  review  was  published  in  French  by  the  Revue  de  Paris 
(August-September),  1916  ,  and  by  M.  Felix  Alcan,  publisher 
(Paris,  1917). 
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fluctuations,  but  it  grows  stronger  in  hours  of 
menace,  such  as  the  years  1875,  1887,  1905,  1908, 
1911  and  1913.  The  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  re- 
sist discouragement  better :  the  year  1900  marks 
the  lowest  point  of  their  irreconcilable  spirit.  As  for 
the  Berlin  Government,  it  has  made  a  prodigious 
expenditure  of  persuasive  and  forcible  means  for 
their  effectual  absorption — notably  from  1874  to 
1891,  and  from  1911  to  1914. 

What  are  the  results  of  these  efforts  ?  Fifteen 
thousand  natives  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  deserters  from 
the  German  Army,  are  fighting  to-day  in  the  French 
ranks.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  im- 
prisoned to  prevent  them  from  doing  so.  Several 
deputies  in  the  Parlement  of  Strasburg  have  had  to 
choose  between  imprisonment  and  the  relinquish* 
ment  of  their  seats.  The  military  courts  at 
Strasburg,  Zabern,  and  Mulhouse  are  perpetually 
passing  sentences.  The  French  language  is  spoken 
in  a  provocative  manner,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Colonel  von  Wrisberg  himself.  And  the  Imperial 
Parliament  heard  these  unpalatable  truths  on  the 
28th  October  1916,  from  the  lips  of  the  deputy 
Hauss,  the  representative  of  Haguenau.  The  an- 
nexation of  Alsace-Lorraine  brought  with  it  its  own 
punishment.  J.  D. 
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PART  I 


CHAPTER  I 

THE   QUESTION   OF  ALSACE-LORRAINE 

DOES  this  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  really  exist  ? 
In  the  eyes  of  Alsace,  and  of  France,  and  of  the  world 
at  large,  it  does.  In  the  eyes  of  Germany  it  does 
not.  Germany  professes  to  have  answered  it  at  the 
time  of  the  Frankfort  Treaty,  when  she  resumed 
possession  of  the  strip  of  former  German  territory 
stretching  from  the  Vosges  to  the  Rhine,  and  pro- 
tected it  with  a  series  of  fortresses  on  the  plain  of 
Lorraine.  As  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  the 
question  was  then  settled  for  ever.  This  state- 
ment, indeed,  was  systematically  reiterated  by  the 
authorities  in  Berlin  for  forty-five  years.  But  the 
time  came  when  it  was  necessary  to  submit  to  facts, 
and  to  recognise  that  the  destinies  of  Europe  were 
threatened  by  a  new  problem.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
most  menacing  of  all  international  questions. 

It  has  often  been  shown  that  this  problem  may  be 
regarded  as  the  direct  cause  of  the  miserable  armed 
peace,  the  origin  of  the  great  European  coalitions, 
and  the  source  of  their  perpetual  unrest,  which  it 
constantly  maintained  by  suspicion,  threats,  pro- 
vocations, and  fears,  whether  justified  or  not.  It 
ii 
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may  be  detected  at  the  root  of  the  great  events  of 
international  politics,  and  notably  in  the  effect  that 
Germany's  attitude  at  The  Hague  exercised  on  the 
attempt  to  limit  national  armament.  That  the 
whole  world  has  suffered  from  this  tragic  problem 
is  proved  by  the  endless  articles,  monographs,  and 
works  of  every  kind  in  which  foreign  writers  have 
dealt  with  the  question  of  Alsace,  and  by  the  im- 
portant discussions  that  have  appeared  in  the 
leading  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  To 
grasp  the  immediate  cause  of  this  terrible  situation 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  one  essential  fact :  the 
Treaty  of  Frankfort  was  not  a  Peace.  Unlike  many 
treaties — the  results  of  an  agreement  between 
belligerent  nations  that  are  tired  of  a  state  of  war — 
the  conditions  of  the  Frankfort  Treaty  were  exacted 
by  Germany,  forced  upon  France,  and  endured  by 
Alsace-Lorraine.  France  and  Alsace  have  never  felt 
themselves  morally  bound  by  this  act  of  diplomacy. 
France  has  always  seen  a  distinction  between  the 
respect  due  to  the  treaty  she  was  forced  to  sign  after 
her  disasters,  and  the  moral  acceptation  of  the 
iniquity  of  which  she  was  the  victim. 

Bismarck's  idea  was  to  consolidate  German  unity 
by  annexing  a  portion  of  the  conquered  provinces, 
which,  by  becoming  common  property,  Imperial 
territory,  or  Reichsland,  should  "  cement  "  together 
the  various  German  peoples.  The  Chancellor,  what- 
ever the  German  public  may  think,  was  far  less 
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-tfesirous  of  restoring  to  Germany  the  population  she 
professed  to  be  claiming  for  historical  and  racial 
reasons  than  of  strengthening  the  union  of  the 
German  states  against  France.  We  must  remember 
the  brutal  words  he  flung  from  the  tribune  of  the 
Reichstag,  in  the  early  days,  at  the  deputies  who 
came  to  protest :  "It  was  not  in  your  interests 
that  we  conquered  you,  but  in  the  interests  of  the 
Empire." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  more  than  a  century 
public  opinion  had  given  a  place  in  the  programme 
of  German  national  unity  to  the  recovery  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  There  had  been  sudden  explosions  of 
this  desire  for  reparation  ;  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
I.,  and  in  1848,  when  the  representatives  of  the 
democratic  party  laid  a  solemn  demand  for  Alsace 
before  the  Parliament  of  Frankfort,  and  more  especi- 
ally after  the  victorious  campaigns  of  1864  and  1866, 
as  we  may  see  by  the  extraordinary  success  of  the 
bellicose  songs  composed  on  the  subject  by  the  poets 
Becker,  Riickert,  Arndt,  and  Schenkendorf.  So 
irresistible  did  it  become  on  the  news  of  our  first 
disasters  that,  even  in  September,  1870,  William  I. 
declared  that  the  German  rulers  would  be  risking 
their  thrones  in  attempting  to  oppose  the  will  of 
the  nation.  None  the  less,  it  would  appear  that 
Bismarck,  notwithstanding  his  hard  words  of  the  13th 
August  1870  (we  will  never  give  up  Alsace-Lorraine), 
hesitated  at  the  moment  of  making  the  irreparable 
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mistake.  Possibly  his  far-seeing  mind  guessed  at 
the  future  :  at  France  irreconcilable,  the  formation 
of  great  European  coalitions,  and  another  and  more 
terrible  war.  This  hesitation  lasted,  it  is  thought, 
until  the  treaty  was  actually  concluded  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  known  that  the  Iron  Chancellor  was  very  careful 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  public  and  gain  the  support 
of  its  inflexible  will,  before  deciding  to  annex,  not 
only  Alsace,  but  Metz  and  a  portion  of  Lorraine. 

The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  10th  May,  approved 
by  the  National  Assembly  on  the  18th,  and  carried 
into  execution  by  the  exchange  of  ratifications  on 
the  20th  May  1871.  No  Frenchman  can  forget 
those  terrible  clauses,  the  occupation  of  the  eastern 
departments,  the  conditions  and  date  of  evacuation, 
the  formidable  war  indemnity  that  was  to  be  paid 
on  the  spot.1  But  two  points,  especially,  held  the 
attention  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama :  the 
loss  of  territory,  and,  as  a  direct  consequence,  the 
miserable  position  of  the  annexed  population. 

The  wording  of  treaties,  however  precise  it  may 
be,  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  spirit  that 
interprets  them.  Now  we  know  what  kind  of  spirit 
animated  Bismarck  and  Count  von  Arnim,  and  how, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  French  diplomatists,  Jules 
Favre,  Pouyer-Quertier,  and  de  Goulard,  they 

1  See  Le  Traitk  de  Francfort,  by  M.  Gaston  May :  a  study 
of  diplomatic  history  and  international  law.  (Paris-Nancy. 
Berger-Levrault.) 
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succeeded  in  introducing  ambiguous  expressions 
into  the  text,  so  that  the  government  responsible 
for  their  application  could  act  with  a  very  free  hand. 
Nothing  could  be  more  significant  in  this  connec- 
tion than  the  violation  of  Article  2,  concerning  the 
right  of  option  of  the  annexed  population,  and  of 
Article  11,  concerning  the  freedom  of  movement  of 
French  citizens  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  This  freedom 
was  illegally  checked  between  1882  and  1891  by  the 
system  of  declarations  de  sejour  and  passports.  By 
appealing  to  the  actual  letter  of  the  contract,  Bis- 
marck was  able  to  distort  nearly  every  clause  in 
the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  which  the  French  pleni- 
potentiaries had  so  strenuously  endeavoured  to 
make  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  people  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  The  mass  of  instructions,  decrees,  and 
orders  of  all  sorts  published  by  the  German 
authorities  during  the  years  following  the  annexa- 
tion form  a  veritable  bill  of  indictment  against 
Imperialist  Germany.  The  study  of  them  is  a 
revelation  of  the  cunning  and  cynicism  of  Bismarck's 
policy. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  German  Government,  Alsace- 
Lorraine  was  not  one  of  the  states  of  the  Empire, 
but  common  land  governed  in  the  interests  of  the 
confederate  states  and  capable  of  obtaining  certain 
liberties  and  privileges  which  could  not  possibly  be 
regarded  as  rights.  Hence  arose  the  most  cruel  and 
delicate  problem  that  ever  existed  in  the  relations 
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between  two  adjacent  states.  It  is  a  problem  that 
cannot  be  concealed,  evaded,  or  solved ;  it  resists  all 
ordinary  solutions,  and  especially  the  solution  of 
autonomy,  despite  all  the  skill  of  politicians,  because 
the  annexed  territory  did  not  form  a  separate 
country,  nor  even  a  province,  but  a  vital  part  of  the 
French  nation.  After  half  a  century  of  Germanisa- 
tion  the  condition  of  Alsace-Lorraine  bore  witness  to 
this  fact. 

On  the  eve  of  the  present  war  an  American 
summed  up  the  dispute  excellently  in  these  incisive 
words.  Germany  says  to  the  annexed  population  : 
"  I  will  give  you  your  freedom  on  the  day  that  I  am 
sure  of  your  love  for  the  Empire."  To  which  Alsace 
replies  :  "  I  shall  never  love  you  till  the  day  that  you 
give  me  my  freedom."  And  Lorraine  adds :  "  I 
can  never  come  to  terms  with  you."  Then  Germany 
says  to  France  :  "  We  cannot  be  friends  till  you  have 
forgotten."  And  France  replies  :  "  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  forget !  "  * 

1  David  Starr  Jordan  :   The  Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  1914. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  GERMAN   EMPIRE  AND   THE  QUESTION   OF 
ALSACE-LORRAINE    (1871-1914) 

THE  policy  of  Germany  with  regard  to  her  separatist 
subjects  of  alien  races  is  inspired  by  one  principle 
alone  :  force.  No  sooner  was  the  conquest  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  accomplished  than  Germany  once  and  for 
all  determined  upon  a  systematic  policy  of  repres- 
sion. In  1872  a  system  of  intellectual  Germanisa- 
tion  was  inaugurated  in  all  the  separatist  provinces, 
and  we  know  that  the  most  iniquitous  means  have 
been  employed  in  Poland,  especially  since  3886. 
In  Alsace  and  Schleswig  there  have  been  times  when 
the  methods  seemed  more  conciliatory.  The  results 
were  no  better.  The  opposition  encountered  by  the 
Berlin  Government  in  each  province  was  developed, 
then  it  was  concealed  and  assumed  a  new  form ; 
but  it  never  lost  its  latent  energy.  Indeed,  an 
interesting  historical  parallel  may  be  traced  between 
the  respective  changes  among  the  people  of  Posen, 
Schleswig,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  their  attitude 
of  protest.  When  their  opposition  took  the  law- 
abiding  and  suppressed  form,  after  the  violent  out- 
break of  emigration  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
B  17 
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Prussian  statesmen  were  deceived,  and  imagined 
that  the  "  irredentist  "  feeling  was  dying  out.  They 
soon  discovered  that  it  was  as  strong  as  ever.  This 
was  the  experience  of  Herr  von  Hammerstein, 
Prussian  minister  in  1904,  who  cherished  these  fond 
illusions  and  was  soon  disappointed. 

When  the  German  Government  first  resolved  to 
impose  its  rule  by  force,  it  made  the  initial  mistake 
of  leaving  to  the  provinces  annexed  in  1871  their 
character  of  political  individuality,  which,  had  they 
been  incoiporated  with  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
they  might  perhaps  have  lost,  by  gradually  acquiring 
all  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  that  country. 
Bismarck,  in  fact,  entertained  this  idea  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Frankfort  Treaty.  He  might  thus 
have  satisfied  the  desire  of  Bavaria  to  attach  herself 
to  the  Palatinate  by  taking  a  proportionate  slice 
of  territory  from  Baden,  to  which  Alsace  would 
have  been  given  as  compensation.  He  decided  to 
abandon  his  scheme,  however,  not  because  he  was 
for  a  moment  under  any  delusion  as  to  the  real  senti- 
ments of  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  because  he  counted  on 
stifling  them  by  force.  It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  to-day 
that  he  was  grossly  mistaken.  Everywhere  the 
process  of  Germanisation  ends  in  complete  failure, 
and  the  specific  cause  of  this  failure  lies  in  the 
unyielding  tyranny  of  German  rule. 

In  the  eyes  of  Germany  the  annexations  of  1871 
were  something  better  than  a  justifiable  acquisition : 
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they  were  an  act  of  reparation.  Every  man  of  mark 
in  the  Empire,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  expressed 
this  view.  No  other  answer  ever  came  from 
Germany  to  the  numerous  inquiries  instituted  by 
foreign  newspapers  on  the  question  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  It  was  the  view  put  forward  by  the  cele- 
brated Professor  Delbriick,  in  1913,  in  answer  to  the 
The  Daily  Mail.  It  appeared  again  on  the  occasion 
of  the  great  pacifist  meetings  of  the  Association  for 
Promoting  International  Agreement  (Verband  fur 
internationale  Verstdndigung),  held  at  Heidelberg  in 
October,  1912,  which  seemed  at  first  a  fine  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  an  equitable  solution. 
France,  England,  Russia,  and  the  United  States 
were  represented,  and  the  presence  of  six  Alsatian 
delegates  from  Strasburg  seemed  likely  to  focus  the 
debates  on  the  really  essential  point :  the  question 
of  the  annexed  provinces.  Professors  Wilhelm 
Ostwald,  F.  W.  Forster,  Emmanuel  von  Ullmann, 
Karl  von  Lilienthal,  and  Ottfried  Nippold  gave 
utterance  to  magnificent  sentiments  on  the  Demands 
of  international  justice  ;  Dr  Martin  Spahn  spoke  on 
the  "  Idea  of  Peace  in  the  History  of  the  German 
People "  ;  and  Professor  Piloty  discoursed  with 
great  eloquence  on  the  "  Forms  of  International 
Agreement."  But  as  soon  as  they  left  the  region  of 
generalities,  the  speakers  who  attempted  to  approach 
the  question  were  met  with  every  symptom  of  silent 
disapproval.  Even  M.  d'Estournelles  de  Constant's 
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conciliatory  words — neither  retaliation  nor  forgetful- 
ness  ! — seemed  revolutionary  and  dangerous.1 

Few,  indeed,  were  those  who,  in  an  Empire 
swollen  with  pride  at  her  victories,  dared  to  protest 
against  the  annexation.  The  more  sober  declared 
simply  that  Germany,  standing  upon  her  rights,  was 
carrying  out  a  territorial  restoration  that  was  funda- 
mentally just,  but  was  inopportune  in  1871,  a  time 
when  Alsace-Lorraine  was  undeniably  French  at 
heart.  A  few  courageous  voices,  however,  were 
raised  :  at  the  time  of  the  annexation  socialists  such 
as  Bebel  and  Liebknecht,  and  more  moderate 
thinkers  such  as  Dr  Jacoby  and  Sonnemann  from 
Frankfort,  Dr  Kryger  from  Northern  Schleswig, 
Louis  Simon  from  Treves,  and  C.  Vogt ;  in  1874  a 
group  of  thirty- three  deputies  in  the  Reichstag, 
comprising  the  fifteen  "  protesting  "  representatives 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  representatives  of  Poland, 
the  social  democrats,  Sonnemann,  Kryger  the  Dane, 
and  the  Guelph  Ewald ;  later  on  some  statesmen 
remarkable  for  their  reputation  and  experience,  such 

1  What  occurred  at  Heidelberg  in  October,  1912,  was  repeated 
at  the  strange  conferences  held  at  Zimmerwald  in  1915,  and 
afterwards  at  Kienthal,  by  the  German  and  French  socialist 
delegates  (self-appointed  delegates),  who  assumed  the  absurd 
mission  of  settling  the  conditions  of  the  Peace  in  advance.  They 
protested  more  earnestly  than  ever  against  the  violation  of  the 
rights  of  nations,  against  "  all  annexations,  whether  secret  or 
avowed."  Of  Alsace-Lorraine  not  a  word  was  said,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  know  exactly  what  nation  is  referred  to,  in  this 
eloquent  diatribe  against  "  all  annexations,  whether  secret  or 
avowed." 
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as  the  diplomatist  Julius  von  Eckardt ;  and  quite 
recently  a  small  number  of  professors  and  speakers, 
such  as  M.  Werner  Wittich  of  Strasburg  and  the 
Germanising  Max  Nordau.  But  their  number  will 
always  be  very  limited.  Every  branch  of  German 
thought,  for  the  past  forty  years,  has  been  employed 
to  justify  the  annexation  of  1871.  It  has  not  even 
lacked  the  support  of  theology — witness  the  writings 
of  Harnack,  Dryander,  Deissmann.  and  Philip,  and 
the  words  of  numerous  clergy.  On  the  eve  of  the 
present  war  the  real  sentiments  of  the  conquering 
nation  were  clearly  visible  in  the  invariable  answers 
given,  in  innumerable  "  interviews  "  on  this  vital 
subject,  by  the  most  representative  men  of  modern 
Germany :  Professors  Karl  Lamprecht,  Martin 
Spahn,  Delbriick,  and  Ballod,  the  jurist  Rein,  the 
writer  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain,  theoretical 
politicians  of  repute  such  as  Naumann  and  Paul 
Rohrbach,  economists  such  as  Richard  Calwer,  and 
kings  of  the  industrial  world  such  as  Dr  Rathenau. 
One  essential  idea  is  apparent,  and  reflects  with 
admirable  clearness  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  German  mind :  the  cult  of  history, 
and  the  habit  of  using  it  as  a  universal  panacea  in 
international  politics.  German  historians  always 
forget,  for  instance,  to  point  out  that  the  Treaties 
of  Westphalia,  in  giving  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France, 
received  the  sanction  of  the  province  itself,  at  least 
in  regard  to  Strasburg,  which  recognised  its  new 
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nationality  in  the  separate  Treaty  of  Illkirch,  on  the 
30th  September  1681.  Germany,  they  say,  having 
often  been  invaded  through  the  gates  of  Strasburg 
and  Metz,  desired  at  the  same  time  to  recover  lost 
German  territory  and  to  take  preventive  measures 
against  future  invasions  by  annexing  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  Having  justified  the  reconquest  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  historically  they  proceed  to  bury 
the  question,  and  are  surprised  to  find  that  it 
remains  unburied  in  France  and  the  annexed 
provinces ! 

Historical  sophistry  is  a  classical  proceeding  in 
Geimany.  If  one  follows  the  curious  reasoning  of 
her  official  historians  on  the  respect  due  to  historical 
rights,  one  soon  discovers  that  this  vaunted 
"  respect "  is,  so  to  speak,  "  unilateral,"  and  that 
their  most  generous  outbursts  of  indignation,  such 
as  that  which  resulted  in  the  Boer  War,  are  generally 
prompted  by  self-interest.  Some  of  them  have  not 
hesitated  to  declare  that  an  agreement  could  be  made 
with  France  on  the  basis  of  new  compensations,  such 
is  their  cynical  contempt  for  the  principle  of  nation- 
ality :  a  principle  that  is  quite  clear  and  universal, 
but — notwithstanding  frequent  allusions  to  it — 
terribly  foreign  to  the  working  of  the  German  mind, 
Did  not  Herr  Molenaar,  the  founder  of  the  Franco- 
German  League,  suggest,  in  December,  1913,  in  the 
Courrier  Europten,  the  amazing  solution  of  the 
problem  by  the  partition  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
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Switzerland,  without  caring  a  jot  for  the  right  of 
option  of  their  respective  populations  ? 

From  the  time  of  the  annexation  until  our  own 
days,  the  policy  of  Germany  in  Alsace-Lorraine  has 
been  one  continuous  contradiction.  For  one  must 
be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  brutal  policy 
that  was  actually  in  force  and  the  official  policy 
that  was  adorned  with  noble  phrases  and  proclaimed 
everywhere  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  "  The 
Alsatians  must  rid  themselves  of  the  spirit  of 
France,"  said  Bismarck.  "When  once  they  feel 
themselves  entirely  Alsatians,  they  are  too  logical 
not  to  feel  themselves  Germans."  He  continued 
saying  it  for  a  long  time.  His  successors  repeated  it. 
But  no  one  believed  it.  The  Prussian  rulers  had  no 
resource  but  to  apply  in  Alsace-Lorraine  the  usual 
violent  and  clumsy  methods  of  the  Germanising 
process. 

The  true  sentiments  that  inspired  the  Imperial 
Government  during  the  years  that  followed  the 
annexation  are  well  known  to  us  to-day,  thanks  to 
the  confidences  of  contemporary  statesmen,  and 
notably  through  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Morier,1 
English  Ambassador  to  Germany  and  St  Petersburg, 
who  saw  very  clearly  through  the  political  intrigues 
that  surrounded  the  formation  of  the  German 

1  Between  1863  and  1867  Sir  Robert  Morier  was  at  the  head, 
in  turn,  of  the  legations  at  Frankfort,  Darmstadt,  Stuttgart,  and 
Munich. 
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Empire.  Hardly  was  the  Frankfort  Treaty  signed, 
he  tells  us,  before  Bismarck  showed  signs  of  dis- 
satisfaction. Having  decided  to  amputate  the  two 
provinces  from  France,  he  felt  it  had  been  a  mistake 
to  leave  her  Belfort  and  the  industrial  centres  of  the 
plateau  of  Lorraine.  His  annoyance  was  soon  in- 
creased by  the  failure  of  the  Kulturkampf,  for  which 
he  held  the  French  and  Alsatian  Catholics  responsible, 
because  they  applauded  the  resistance  of  the  German 
Catholics.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  irritated  by 
the  military  party,  who  reproached  him  for  his 
weakness  in  not  having  demanded  Belfort,  the  rest 
of  Lorraine,  and  an  indemnity  of  fifteen  thousand 
million  francs.  He  was  told  that  the  military  laws 
passed  by  the  French  National  Assembly  were  a 
menace.  After  that  date  his  policy  comprised  fresh 
measures  of  repression  in  the  annexed  provinces, 
and  a  very  definite  attempt  to  bring  about  another 
Franco-German  War.  For  it  is  known  that  at  the 
beginning  of  1875  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  the 
German  Ambassador,  presented  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
the  famous  note  on  the  armament  of  France,  a  verit- 
able ultimatum  that  was  within  an  ace  of  resulting 
in  war.  It  was  only  the  intervention  of  Russia 
and  England  that  prevented  hostilities.  Everyone 
knows  how  the  irascible  Chancellor  avenged  himself 
for  his  discomfiture  by  casting  the  blame  on  Marshal 
von  Moltke,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  by 
demanding  the  recall  of  our  ambassador,  M.  de 
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Gontaut-Biron,  whose  only  sin  was  in  having  guessed 
his  plans.  He  also  turned  his  attention  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

Until  1874  the  Reichsland  was  "  ruled  "  by  un- 
hampered German  officials,  with  no  local  govern- 
ment, nor  representatives  in  the  Imperial  Assemblies. 
It  seems  evident,  however,  that  Bismarck  hoped,  for 
some  time  at  least,  that  these  provinces  would  be 
quickly  assimilated.  At  the  time  of  the  annexation 
he  had  sent  some  very  reliable  officials  to  the  Imperial 
Territory,  demanding  detailed  and  prompt  reports, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  convince  the  Reichstag 
and  the  German  people  of  the  good  will  of  the  annexed 
population.  It  was  in  order  to  make  his  court  to  the 
Chancellor  that  a  deputy  in  the  Reichstag  at  this 
time  described  in  the  German  Press  the  miserable 
fate  of  the  three  thousand  Alsatians  who  had  elected 
to  leave  the  country  and  whom  France  had  allowed 
to  die  in  Algeria  !  And  Herr  Maximilian  von  Putt- 
kammer,  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Colmar, 
and  afterwards  minister  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  drew  a 
touching  picture  before  the  Reichstag,  during  the 
sitting  of  the  17th  May  1873,  of  the  Alsatian  con- 
scripts singing  the  Wacht  am  Rhein  and  wearing  the 
three  German  colours  ! 

The  Chancellor's  mistake  lay  in  trying  to  hasten 
the  assimilation  he  so  greatly  desired.  He  thought 
he  could,  by  rules  and  regulations,  force  on  Alsace- 
Lorraine  the  industrial  technique,  the  administrative 
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methods,  and  the  discipline  of  Germany.  As  in 
Poland,  the  process  of  Germanisation  was  directed 
against  the  language  and  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  wearisome  here  to  recall  all 
the  repressive  measures  that  were  passed  against  the 
use  of  French  in  public  institutions,  in  public  notices, 
and  in  every  sort  of  publication,  newspaper,  and 
advertisement.  In  Lorraine,  children  who  did  not 
speak  German  at  home  could  not  understand  the 
teaching  of  their  schoolmaster,  and  were  left  in  a 
state  of  deplorable  ignorance.  The  police-regulations 
even  affected  the  habits  of  the  people.  There 
were  lists  of  songs  regarded  as  dangerous  and  relent- 
lessly proscribed,  on  pain  of  fines  and  imprisonment. 
And  in  order  to  proclaim  the  conquest  of  the  country 
symbolically,  so  to  speak,  the  Government  began  to 
raise,  on  the  battlefields  of  1870,  a  series  of  com- 
memorative monuments,  all  on  the  same  pattern,  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  basilica,  surmounted  by  the 
Iron  Cross,  and  standing  on  a  quadrangular  platform 
ornamented  with  military  figures. 

Another  misguided  attempt  at  fusion  was  the  in- 
vasion of  immigrants  and  officials,  whence  soon  arose 
that  class  of  hybrid  folk  who  are  called  in  Alsace 
the  assimilated.  A  large  German  university  was 
formed  at  Strasburg  with  a  rich  endowment,  and 
constantly  supplied  with  the  ablest  professors  of 
Germany.  Some  men  of  mediocre  attainments 
were  also  appointed  on  account  of  their  religious 
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or  political  views.  One  of  them  was  the  discreet 
Catholic,  Martin  Spahn,  Professor  of  History,  an 
erudite  collector  of  documents  and  Karl  Lamprecht's 
successor  in  the  Imperial  favour.  But  wherever  they 
found  themselves  in  contact  with  the  assimitts,  at 
Strasburg,  at  Metz,  and  especially  at  Mulhouse,  the 
people  of  Alsace-Lorraine — wounded  as  they  were  in 
their  most  sacred  feelings — assumed  an  attitude  of 
hostile  aloofness  and  were  more  than  ever  resolved 
to  be  faithful  to  the  forbidden  customs  and  language. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  history  and 
institutions  of  Alsace  had  not  prepared  it  for  this 
regime.  Its  tradition  of  independence  was  very 
profound,  and  was  born  of  the  ancient  prerogatives 
of  the  Alsatian  cities  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They  were 
Imperial  in  name  but  free  in  fact,  were  organised  as 
municipal  republics,  and  sometimes  were  actually 
experiments  in  independent  communism.  In  the 
anomalous  federation  of  the  Holy  Germanic  Empire 
they  contrived  to  keep  this  tradition,  which  was 
always  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  national 
feeling  of  Alsace.  The  descendants  of  the  men  who 
had  endured  the  feudal  system  with  impatience, 
who  had  beaten  their  despotic  overlords  in  1262  at 
Oberhausbergen,  who  had  successfully  resisted  the 
greed  of  the  Kings  of  France,  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  German  Emperors,  were  now 
subjected  to  the  military  and  administrative 
despotism  of  Prussia  in  its  severest  form. 
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Being  divided  into  districts,  after  the  German 
manner,  the  Reichsland  was  subjected  to  the  control 
of  a  staff  of  Prussian  functionaries,  filled  with  the 
pride  of  conquest,  docile  to  the  point  of  servility,  and 
at  the  same  time  haughty,  according  as  they  were 
dealing  with  their  superiors  or  with  the  people  they 
were  ruling.  They  were  convinced,  indeed,  that  they 
belonged  to  a  superior  race  and  caste  :  the  product 
of  militarised  corps  of  students,  steeped  from  their 
boyhood  in  the  unyielding  regulations  and  traditions 
of  their  corporations,  and  preserving  to  their  dying 
day  the  odious  qualities  of  the  good  Burschenschaftler, 
passivity,  pride,  and  brutality.  The  German  officials, 
who  were  accustomed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine 
to  a  servile  and  obsequious  bourgeoisie,  had  no  idea 
of  modifying  their  usual  insolence  in  dealing  with 
the  people  they  were  now  called  upon  to  govern ; 
indeed  they  imagined  that  a  contemptuous  attitude 
— often  actively  aggressive — and  an  iron-handed  rule 
would  kill  any  hopes  that  Alsace-Lorraine  might 
cherish  of  playing  a  political  role  in  the  affairs  of 
the  German  Empire.  It  was  a  terrible  trial  for  the 
cultivated  bourgeoisie  of  Strasburg  and  Metz,  who 
had  given  to  France  so  many  statesmen  and  soldiers 
and  citizens  of  renown,  to  submit  to  the  coarseness 
and  pride  of  German  Kreisdirektors  and  mayors. 
The  best  of  them  emigrated  ;  in  a  month  Strasburg 
lost  nearly  the  whole  of  the  intellectual  bourgeoisie 
that  had  gathered  round  this  famous  academic  centre. 
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To  tell  the  truth,  this  general  emigration  served 
the  German  cause  only  too  well.  It  facilitated  the 
influx  of  immigrants.  Above  all  it  deprived  the 
Alsatian  people  of  those  best  fitted  to  be  their 
guides,  those  whose  reputation,  intellectual  superi- 
ority and  high  moral  character  were  most  likely  to 
keep  the  national  spirit  alive.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  the  German  authorities  did  their  best, 
under  orders,  to  further  it  hypocritically.  But  at 
one  time  the  German  tribunals  were  so  much  alarmed 
at  the  extent  of  this  exodus  that  they  tried  to  check 
it  by  cancelling  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  per- 
mits. This  measure  was  the  first  essential  mistake. 
For  it  was  the  determining  factor,  combined  with 
the  arbitrary  laws  of  1875  with  regard  to  military 
recruiting,  in  forming  a  strong  contingent,  in  the 
annexed  provinces,  of  refractories  who  soon  became 
the  most  active  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Germanisation. 

The  period  from  1874  to  1881  was  occupied  by 
strenuous  efforts  to  induce  the  annexed  populations 
to  recognise  whole-heartedly  that  they  were  incor- 
porated with  the  Empire.  In  1874  the  first  elections 
to  the  Reichstag  in  Alsace-Lorraine  began  the  series 
of  electoral  experiments  that  aimed  at  testing 
Alsatian  opinion.  The  result  was  a  brilliant  victory 
for  the  French  party.  Of  the  fifteen  deputies  elected 
fourteen  were  irreconcilables,  who  immediately  laid 
before  the  Reichstag  their  famous  protest  against  the 
annexation,  and  then  retired. 
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Bismarck  did  not  own  himself  beaten.  He  very 
cleverly  started  upon  a  system  of  electoral  contracts 
among  the  General  Councils.  He  first  allowed  the 
formation  of  a  District  Committee  (Landesausschuss) 
composed  of  delegates  from  these  councils,  which 
might  appear  to  the  Alsatians  like  a  first  attempt  at 
a  local  parliament,  since  the  new  committee  had  a 
voice  in  the  discussion  of  the  Budget.  But  the 
prudent  Chancellor  granted  nothing  without  securing 
guarantees.  On  this  occasion  the  guarantee  was  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor.  On  receiving  this 
news  fifteen  cantons  refused  to  vote  !  In  Lower 
Alsace  alone  the  elected  deputies  decided  to  abandon 
their  irreconcilable  attitude,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing liberal  measures  which  would  lead  to  an  autonom- 
ous constitution.  Thus  was  formed  the  party  called 
the  Autonomists,  who  were  very  well  received  by 
Bismarck,  and  took  their  seats  at  once  on  the 
District  Committee. 

These  first  "  successes  "  gave  Bismarck  a  moment 
of  satisfaction.  He  thought  he  could  solve  the 
problem  of  Alsatian  "  irredentism "  by  skilful 
cultivation  of  the  new  party.  When  he  saw 
five  Autonomist  deputies  enter  the  Reichstag 
after  the  elections  of  1877  he  become  more  reckless 
in  his  benevolent  dealings  with  them.  In  1879 
he  inaugurated  the  first  attempt  at  regular  local 
government  in  the  Reichsland,  composed  of  two 
essential  elements :  a  Statthalter,  or  Lieutenant- 
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Governor,  and  a  Council  of  State  formed  of  German 
officials  and  prominent  Alsatians.  These  important 
modifications,  thought  the  Chancellor,  would  enable 
him  to  abandon  the  "  hermetic  "  method,  and  the 
secret  electoral  contracts.  As  the  price  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  Empire  the  Alsatian  people,  for  the 
future,  would  be  openly  invited  to  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  Reichsland.  But  Bismarck 
forgot  rather  prematurely  that  if  the  Autonomists 
had  declared  they  would  "  accept  the  accomplished 
fact "  with  a  view  to  securing  all  the  advantages 
possible,  they  had  also  declared  that  they  adopted 
this  new  policy  "without  abjuring  their  French 
sympathies." 

The  two  years  that  followed  (1879-1881)  are  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  study,  because  they  saw  both 
the  end  of  an  outrageously  equivocal  proceeding  and 
an  unexpected  revelation  of  the  true  feelings  of  the 
Alsatians.  The  first  Governor,  General  Baron  Edwin 
von  Manteuffel,  who  was  appointed  on  the  1st 
October  1879,  solemnly  announced  on  taking  up  his 
new  position  that  he  desired  "  to  spare  feelings  that 
were  very  natural  after  a  separation  from  a  state  such 
as  France."  He  immediately  adopted  a  policy  of 
conciliation  and  concessions,  of  amiable  advances  to 
prominent  Alsatians,  to  the  clergy,  and  to  favoured 
Autonomists.  So  robust  was  his  confidence  that  on 
the  eve  of  the  elections  of  1881  he  made  the  irrepar- 
able mistake  of  asking  the  Autonomist  candidates, 
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in  public,  to  bring  to  the  Reichstag  "a  loyal  and 
open  recognition  of  the  union  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
with  Germany."  This  unexpected  shock  was  a 
rough  awakening.  Not  one  of  the  candidates  re- 
commended by  the  Governor  was  elected !  The 
ephemeral  party  of  Autonomists  had  lived  its  life  : 
its  name  was  heard  no  more.  On  the  other  hand  the 
protesting  party  sprang  into  renewed  vitality.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Clerical  Liberal 
division  soon  afterwards  took  place  within  it,  and 
two  groups  were  formed,  which  developed  in  the 
direction  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  Catholic 
Centre  and  the  Social  Democrats.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
this  widespread  manifestation  instantly  revived  the 
fury  of  the  Berlin  Government  and  the  persecutions 
of  the  police. 

The  elections  of  October,  1884,  showed  the  pro- 
testing spirit  even  more  plainly.  The  old  Field- 
Marshal,  von  Mauteuffel,  died  soon  afterwards,  on 
the  1 7th  June  1885.  Bismarck  then  reverted  system- 
atically to  the  regime  of  repression  of  which  Caprivi 
said  a  few  years  later  that  "  the  attempt  to  inspire 
the  country  with  German  feelings  having  failed, 
nothing  remained  but  to  make  a  deeper  gulf  between 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  France."  Bismarck,  giving  up 
in  despair  the  attempt  to  conciliate  those  who  had 
been  through  the  war,  built  all  his  hopes  on  the 
young  generation,  and  confined  his  efforts  to  the 
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schools  and  to  intellectual  Germanisation.  The  new 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Prince  Clovis  of  Hohenlohe- 
Schillingfurst,  who  was  famous  for  his  extreme  con- 
servatism, spent  his  long  term  of  office  (1885-1894) 
in  prohibiting,  by  means  of  severe  decrees,  every- 
thing likely  to  recall  French  traditions.  The  French 
language  was  forbidden  in  the  primary  schools.  The 
localities  where  it  was  in  common  use,  however,  were 
treated  with  tolerance,  though  it  was  gradually  more 
and  more  repressed  by  the  Government.  French 
could  no  longer  be  taught  in  secondary  schools  except 
by  German  masters  for  two  or  three  hours  a  week, 
as  though  it  were  a  dead  language.  Extraordinary 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  frequenting  of 
neighbours'  houses.  The  Ligue  des  Patriotes  was 
indicted  for  high  treason.  French  inhabitants  and 
naturalised  Alsatians  were  expelled.  By  1882  it  was 
impossible  to  enter  Alsace-Lorraine  by  the  French 
frontier  without  a  passport  signed  by  the  German 
Embassy  in  Paris.  None  the  less  the  elections 
of  1887  once  more  showed  a  victory  for  the 
"  protesting  "  party. 

The  first  years  of  William  II. 's  reign,  during  which 
the  latent  hostility  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Chancellor  was  developed,  saw  the  gradual  change 
from  Bismarck's  old  policy  of  alliance  with  Russia 
into  a  closer  alliance  with  Austria.  This  diplomatic 
development  had  an  important  effect  on  the  destinies 
of  Europe,  and  was  completed  on  the  appearance  of 
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the  first  symptoms  of  a  Franco-Russian  entente — 
namely,  the  sympathy  shown  by  the  Tsar  Alexander 
II.  towards  statesmen  like  MM.  de  Freycinet  and 
Ribot,  who,  especially  from  1890  to  1892,  gave  the 
French  Government  a  marked  character  of  distinction 
and  dignity. 

From  1891  onwards  it  seemed  as  though  the 
German  Government,  being  tired  of  the  failure  of 
its  violent  policy — the  chief  result  of  which  was  an 
increase  in  the  "irredentist"  spirit — and  moreover 
absorbed  by  the  new  elements  in  its  foreign  policy, 
were  gradually  relaxing  the  severity  of  its  methods. 
This  relaxation  was  first  manifested  in  1891,  in  the 
suppression  of  the  arbitrary  formalities  with  regard 
to  passports,  and  it  became  more  and  more  evident 
in  the  years  that  followed.  The  Prince  of  Hohenlohe- 
Schillingfurst,  prompted  by  his  Minister  of  State, 
von  Puttkammer,  pursued  tactics  directly  opposed 
to  ManteuffePs  policy,  known  as  the  policy  of  the 
"  notables,"  or  men  of  repute.  The  Prince  gave  his 
protection  to  the  socialist  movement,  which  made  its 
appearance  about  the  years  1890-1891  and  aimed 
at  destroying  the  French  tradition  in  the  artisan 
world.  But  Alsace,  though  released  from  the  rule 
of  a  dictator,  was  now  subject  to  a  system  of  excep- 
tions and  contradictions,  unexpected  advances  and 
provocations,  liberal  measures  succeeded  by  severe 
decrees — in  short,  a  reflection  of  the  political  nervous- 
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ness  of  contemporary  Germany.  One  fact,  in  the 
meantime,  became  more  and  more  evident :  the  in- 
vincible attachment  of  Germany  to  "  her  "  Reichs- 
land.  For  this  there  are  three  causes.  First,  the 
Reichsland  is  the  "  foundation  "  and  the  "  connect- 
ing link  "  of  the  Empire  ;  secondly,  public  opinion 
demands  it ;  thirdly,  and  above  all,  as  was  recently 
said  by  the  highest  authorities  in  Berlin,  "it  is 
composed  of  territory  bought  and  paid  for  with 
German  blood,  at  Gravelotte,  at  Mars-la-Tour,  at 
Saint-Privat,  and  at  Sedan. "  *  This  is  why  the  check 
to  the  Germanisation  of  the  democratic  party  did 
not  deter  the  Prussian  Government  from  its  feverish 
pursuit  of  economic  and  military  Germanisation. 
And  this  was  the  predominant  aim  of  Berlin  during 
the  uneventful  administration  of  Prince  Hermann 
von  Hohenlohe-Langenberg  (1894r-1907). 

The  industrial  and  agrarian  Germanisation,  being 
carried  out  more  skilfully  than  in  Posen,  produced 
considerable  results  without  any  disturbance.  In 
1910  it  even  crossed  the  frontier  into  the  French 
portion  of  Lorraine,  while  in  the  annexed  portion  of 
that  province,  as  close  as  possible  to  our  rich  in- 
dustrial basins  of  Nancy,  Luneville,  and  Briey,  there 
arose  a  number  of  metal-works  controlled  by 
notorious  Pan-Germanists,  who,  in  order  to  ruin 
or  absorb  other  works  of  the  same  kind  in  the  neigh- 

1  Professor  Delbriick'e  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  The  Daily  Mail, 
Jtme,  1913. 
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bourhood,  bought   over  iron-mines  outright,  often 
with  the  help  of  French  capital. 

In  the  meantime  military  Germanisation,  carried 
to  an.extreme,  bore  witness  to  the  definite  appropria- 
tion of  the  country  by  Germany.  Speaking  gener- 
ally it  may  be  said  that  the  German  Staff  regarded 
the  plateau  of  Lorraine  as  a  place  for  testing  every 
improvement  in  the  art  of  war.  Neglecting  the 
valley  of  the  Sarre  and  its  chaplet^of  ancient  towns, 
Sarrebourg,  Sarreguemines.  Sarrebruck,  and  Sarre- 
louis,  they  turned  all  their  attention  to  the  valley  of 
the  Moselle,  which,  leaving  France  below  Pagny  and 
crossing  the  old  frontier  below  Sierck,  passes  Metz, 
Thionville,  and  that  strong  barrier  of  fortresses  that 
the  Prussians  proudly  call  "  their  line  from  Berlin  to 
Metz."  The  hills  dominating  Metz  were  crowned 
with  formidable  defences,  the  most  important  being 
the  fort  of  Mont-Saint-Quentin,  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  which  stands  at  an  altitude  of  360  metres. 
All  the  outer  forts  have  been  built  since  1900,  the 
greater  number  between  1904  and  1914,  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  town,  near  the  point  where  the 
strategical  road  of  Moselle  debouches.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  forts  were  built  with  the  offensive  aim  of 
covering  the  French  railroads  from  Sedan  and  Toul. 
Soon  afterwards  a  formidable  screen  of  fortifications 
surrounded  the  Metz-Thionville  line,  starting  from 
the  fort  of  Guentrange,  passing  north  of  Thionville 
through  Hagondange,  north  of  Metz,  Ars,  and 
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Verny,  facing  the  frontier,  and  stretching  as  far  as 
Courcelles,  Pange,  and  Mercy-le-Haut,  and  even 
east  of  that  town.  Soon  Metz  contained  the 
strongest  garrison  of  Germany,  more  than  thirty 
thousand  men.  After  this  a  number  of  subordinate 
schemes  were  carried  out :  the  making  of  railways 
and  the  disposition  of  roads,  intended  to  assist  a 
sudden  attack  by  German  troops,  a  portion  of 
which  were  to  pour  down  in  a  flood  upon  the  plain 
of  Woevre,  since  it  was  only  defended  on  its  southern 
side.  The  aim  was  threefold  :  the  occupation  of  a 
country  rich  in  provisions,  the  immediate  destruc- 
tion of  the  strategical  roads,  and  especially  of  the 
Sedan-Lerouville  road,  the  first  stage  towards  the 
investiture  of  Verdun.  The  16th  German  Corps 
frequently  executed  manoeuvres,  of  which  the  object 
was  that,  eight  hours  after  receiving  the  imperial 
orders,  thirty-five  thousand  infantry,  eighteen 
hundred  cavalry,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  field- 
guns  might  cross  the  frontier  with  all  their  equipment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  great  line  of  fortifications  of 
the  Rhine  was  the  object  of  much  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Staff,  which  completed  the  con- 
struction of  a  strong  barrier  of  fortresses  stretching 
northwards  from  Neu-Brisach.  Strasburg,  which 
was  already  fortified  at  the  time  of  the  annexation, 
was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  fourteen  outer  forts, 
built  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  so  disposed  as 
to  form  a  powerful  protection  to  disembarking  troops. 
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The  defence  and  security  of  the  Alsatian  capital 
appeared  an  essential  element  in  thfc  approaching 
struggle,  on  account  of  its  fortunate  geographical 
position  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  plain  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  valleys  of  the  111  and  the  Rhine,  and 
especially  because  of  its  strategical  importance. 
And  when,  about  the  year  1910,  the  idea  of  an  in- 
vasion through  Belgium  took  shape,  the  military 
authorities  at  once  strengthened  all  the  fortifications 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  with  the  idea  of  assisting  the 
work  of  a  covering  army.  The  natural  defences  of 
the  frontier  country  extending  through  Dieuze, 
Marsal,  Avricourt,  and  Lorquin,  which  is  cut  up  by 
pools  and  marshes,  were  so  disposed  as  to  make  a 
strong  defensive  possible.  And  we  know  by  experi- 
ence that  our  first  offensive  in  Lorraine,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  war,  encountered  near  the  slopes 
of  Delme  and  La  Marchande,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Nomeny  and  Chateau-Salins,  and  especi- 
ally before  Dieuze  and  Morhange,  a  powerful  system 
of  fortifications  which  showed  to  an  unexpected 
degree  all  the  improvements  in  the  modern  art  of 
defence. 

Finally,  in  1912,  the  hasty  formation  of  the  21st 
Corps,  and  its  concentration  at  Sarrebruck-Saint- 
Avold  as  an  immediate  support  for  the  troops 
accumulated  at  Metz,  put  the  finishing  touch  to  this 
formidable  preparation  for  war. 

Meanwhile,  during  this  feverish  process  of  economic 
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and  military  occupation,  the  German  Government, 
though  modifying  its  irritating  treatment,  clung 
obstinately  to  the  principle  of  regarding  Alsace- 
Lorraine  as  an  exceptional  case.  The  Kaiser's 
attitude  towards  the  annexed  provinces  was  always 
inflexible.  There  have  been  Tsars — Alexander  II. 
for  instance — who  seriously  meditated  the  liberation 
of  Poland,  but  we  may  look  in  vain  among  the 
Hohenzollerns  for  a  similar  thought  in  regard  to 
Alsace-Lorraine.  One  of  our  former  ministers  was 
talking  one  day  with  William  II.,  and,  encouraged 
by  that  monarch's  apparent  good  nature,  thought  he 
might  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  Alsace 
and  suggesting  a  revision  of  the  Frankfort  Treaty. 
But  the  Kaiser  suddenly  resumed  his  arrogant  bear- 
ing and  answered  with  the  single  word  :  "  Never  !  " 

In  the  Reichstag  the  party  of  the  Centre,  which 
put  the  religious  question  in  the  foremost  place,  had 
often  supported  the  Poles,  but  treated  the  annexed 
provinces  with  complete  contempt,  although  there 
were  prominent  Alsatians  who  had  upheld  its  pro- 
gramme. For  some  time,  however,  Alsace-Lorraine 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  Liberal  party.  But  this 
third  party  lost  all  its  influence,  its  right  wing  being 
absorbed  by  the  Centre  and  the  left  by  the  Socialists. 
As  for  the  support  of  the  Social  Democrats,  we  know 
that  it  was  always  useless. 

All  this  time  the  successive  chancellors  were  grow- 
ing more  and  more  aware  of  the  gravity  of  this 
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problem  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  was  indeed,  as 
one  of  them  said,  the  Empire's  "  heel  of  Achilles  "  ; 
and  which  soon  became  a  disintegrating  factor  in  the 
domestic  policy  of  Germany.  This  is  evident  if  we 
examine  the  tendency  of  public  opinion  in  Germany 
during  recent  years.  The  nervous  attack  of 
hostility  towards  the  Kaiser  in  1908-1909  arose  from 
this  fatal  inconsistency  between  the  desire  to  appease 
Alsace-Lorraine  with  liberal  measures  and  the 
necessity  for  upholding  the  German  principle  that 
might  is  right,  the  principle  of  arrogant  brutality 
towards  the  conquered,  of  kicking  a  man  when  he  is 
down,,  ' ' c  The  opposing  forces  that  Bismarck  set  in 
motion  are  undermining  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollern."  *  Prince  von  Biilow,  who,  during  his  nine 
years  of  office,  exhibited  a  prodigious  amount  of 
domestic  diplomacy,  was  obliged,  by  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  to  apply  unreservedly  to  the  annexed 
provinces  a  system  of  government  consistent  with 
the  traditions  of  Germanisation.  It  is  certain  that 
his  talents  as  a  political  comedian,  his  art  of  eluding 
the  gravest  problems  by  subtle  intrigue,  his  sceptical 
contempt  for  moral  forces,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  acuteness  of  the  problem  that  he  endeavoured 
not  to  see.  As  regards  Alsace-Lorraine  alone,  he 
bequeathed  to  his  successor,  Dr  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  a  task  that  every  clear-sighted  judge,  even 

1  M.  Moysset's  article  in  Le  Correspondant  oi  10th  September 
1909. 
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in  Germany,  thought  extremely  arduous.  Indeed, 
the  new  Chancellor  inaugurated  a  period  more  fertile 
in  incidents  of  all  kinds  than  any  that  preceded  it. 
Hohenlohe-Langenberg's  successor  in  the  annexed 
provinces  knew  it  to  his  cost.  By  the  sheer  force  of 
events  the  administration  of  Prince  von  Wedel  (1907- 
1914)  became  the  crisis  in  a  hopeless  situation. 

It  must,  however,  be  recognised  that  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  the  attitude  of  the  German  immi- 
grants has  seemed  less  inflexible.  Many  of  the  civil 
officials  have  been  attracted  by  the  greater  refine- 
ment and  culture  of  the  native  population,  and  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  support  them  secretly  against 
the  central  authority.  But  such  cases  were  always 
exceptions.  Speaking  generally,  since  1895  the 
officials,  reviews,  and  Germanising  newspapers  have 
made  a  point  of  reiterating  that  Alsace,  forgetful  of 
the  French  tradition  and  enamoured  of  the  German 
administrative  and  economic  organisation,  was  finally 
Geimanised.  About  the  year  1910  the  same  tale 
was  publicly  proclaimed  with  great  insistence  by 
the  German  rulers  and  functionaries,  but  this 
flourish  of  trumpets  was  designed  to  hide  their 
resentment  at  the  unconquerably  irreconcilable 
spirit  of  the  Alsatians.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
the  ambiguous  character  of  the  parliamentary  reform 
granted  in  May,  1911,  under  the  pompous  title  : 
"  The  Constitution  of  Alsace-Lorraine."  The 
German  Government  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
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declared  it  was  a  reward  for  the  new  sentiments 
shown  by  the  population  of  the  Reichsland — "  now 
much  attached  to  their  country,  Germany,"  said  the 
Chancellor.  On  the  28th  January  1911,  during  the 
debate  on  the  subject,  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  re*- 
verted  to  Bismarck's  original  theory,  and  declared 
from  the  tribune  of  the  Reichstag  itself  that  the  local 
patriotism  of  the  Alsatians  was  essentially  German, 
and  that  the  strengthening  of  their  autonomy  would 
at  the  same  time  Germanise  them  more  fully.  But 
he  made  this  statement  without  believing  it,  and 
those  who  heard  him  believed  it  as  little.  The 
curious  legislation,  full  of  reserves  and  restrictions, 
which  resulted  during  this  month  of  May  from  these 
elaborate  debates,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  this 
unbelief. 

The  new  regime,  indeed,  far  from  being  a  reward, 
was  a  positive  act  of  defiance  ;  nothing  less  than  a 
preventive  measure  against  the  individuality  of 
Alsace.  It  is  true  that  Alsace-Lorraine  escaped 
from  the  legislative  tutelage  of  the  Reichstag  and 
the  Imperial  Council :  she  obtained  an  autonomous 
Parliament  composed  of  two  Chambers,  the  lower 
being  elected  by  universal  suffrage;  she  even 
seemed  to  be  freed  from  her  position  of  subjection 
as  Imperial  Territory,  since  she  sent  three  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Imperial  Federal  Council,  the 
Bundesrath,  and  took  part,  like  the  other  states,  in 
debates  on  Imperial  questions.  But  the  three  dele- 
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gates  to  the  Bundesrath  could  only  be  elected  from 
among  those  whose  Prussian  orthodoxy  was  undeni- 
able. Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  restrictions  exacted 
by  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  who  feared  an  increase 
in  the  Prussian  majority  in  the  Federal  Assembly, 
this  measure  could  only  result  in  strengthening  the 
influence  of  Berlin  in  that  council.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Upper  Chamber  of  Alsace,  half  of  whose 
members  were  chosen  by  the  Kaiser,  formed  an 
excellent  antidote  against  the  democratic  wishes  of 
the  Lower  Chamber.  In  short,  the  methods  of 
election  and  the  respective  powers  of  the  two 
assemblies  were  so  skilfully  disposed  that  the  slight- 
est "  individualist "  tendency  was  revealed  and 
smothered  in  advance.  But  the  point  that  calls  for 
our  loudest  admiration  is  this :  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  opened  and  closed  the  sittings  at  will,  and 
during  the  intervals  the  Kaiser  made  the  ordinances 
equivalent  to  laws  and  brought  them  into  force  with- 
out delay.  Finally,  the  omnipotence  of  the  Kaiser 
could  not  be  checked  in  any  way,  for  the  members 
of  the  Upper  Chamber,  being  elected  for  a  limited 
number  of  years  and  therefore  removable  like  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  were  unable  to  acquire  any 
real  independence,  and  were  under  the  thumb  of  the 
Imperial  Chancellor. 

This  generous  autonomous  constitution,  then,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  reinforcement  of  the 
Germanising  process  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  to  suit  the 
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views  of  Prussia.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Dr  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
scheme,  calmed  the  fears  of  Herr  von  Heydebrandt 
and  the  Conservatives  with  a  pleasant  smile,  full  of 
meaning.  We  must  recognise,  however,  that  the 
new  scheme,  skilfully  elaborated,  would  bear  a 
Liberal  interpretation.  If  one  tries  to  regard  the 
matter  impartially,  it  seems  as  though  the  guiding 
idea  of  the  Prussian  legislators  was  to  produce  a 
scheme  so  elastic  in  its  nature  that  it  might  in  the  end 
result  in  a  Liberal  administration,  supposing  the 
Alsatians  themselves  appeared  prepared  to  support 
it. 

The  years  1911-1914 — the  last  act  of  the  heart- 
rending tragi-comedy — after  the  promulgation  and 
failure  of  the  pseudo-autonomist  experiment,  were 
marked  in  Alsace,  France,  and  Germany,  in  varying 
degrees  but  quite  unmistakably,  by  a  growing  feeling 
of  exasperation  that  could  only  lead,  sooner  or  later, 
to  a  catastrophe.  Alsace-Lorraine  persisted  in 
demanding  autonomy,  knowing  that  she  would  not 
obtain  it,  while  the  German  Government  continued 
promising  it,  knowing  that  it  could  not  be  granted 
without  offending  public  opinion  in  Germany,  where 
the  Reichsland  is  regarded  as  territory  bought  with 
the  blood  of  the  German  peoples  and  as  the  concrete 
symbol  of  their  union.  So  that  Germany,  in  the 
forcible  words  of  M.  Maurice  Lair,  was  being  driven 
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to  desperation  by  a  political  impasse,  and  during 
these  years  presented  the  spectacle  of  an  Empire 
taken  prisoner  in  the  victory  she  had  herself  won. 

Under  the  guise  of  an  advance  in  the  direction  of 
autonomy,  the  Constitution  of  1911,  as  a  whole, 
merely  substituted  one  dictatorship  for  another ; 
that  of  the  Emperor  for  that  of  the  Imperial 
Assemblies.  That  is  why  its  almost  immediate  effect 
was  a  renewed  and  simultaneous  outbreak  of  separa- 
tism and  of  forcible  Germanisation.  Germany,  in 
her  pride  of  her  military  and  maritime  power,  was 
making  ready  to  impose  her  authority  everywhere. 
In  fact,  this  spirit  had  been  manifested  as  early  as 
1904,  in  the  Emperor's  menacing  attitude  at  Tangier. 
But  at  that  time  she  aroused  the  sleeping  fears 
of  Europe,  the  imperial  diplomatic  gathering  at 
Alge9iras  followed,  and  brought  reflection  to  the 
Government  at  Berlin.  After  1911,  however,  all 
discretion  was  cast  aside  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
Germany.  The  military  preparations  reached  their 
greatest  degree  of  activity  in  the  annexed  provinces. 
The  measures  adopted  even  in  the  French  portion  of 
Lorraine  by  the  German  General  Staff,  in  view  of  a 
future  war,  are  no  longer  any  secret.  The  country 
from  Nancy  to  Verdun  is  peopled  with  German  land- 
owners, professing  to  be  Belgians,  Swiss,  or  Luxem- 
burgers,  whose  farms  —  which  are  very  badly 
worked — are  nearly  always  situated  near  bridges, 
railway  stations,  or  cross-roads.  A  certain  journal- 
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1st,  in  1913,  saw  with  his  own  eyes  a  complete  chain 
of  properties  owned  by  foreigners,  which,  by  way  of 
Vigneulles  and  Gorze,  linked  Saint-Mihiel  to  Metz 
without  a  single  break.  And  we  know  that  certain 
cantons  of  the  Haye  and  the  Woevre  were  suddenly 
found  to  be  bristling  with  unsuspected  defences, 
during  the  present  war.  The  preparations  for  war, 
which  von  Moltke  extolled  and  systematically  carried 
out  on  the  frontier  and  beyond  it,  soon  became  a 
revelation  of  Germany's  true  intentions  with  regard 
to  our  eastern  provinces. 

A  variety  of  penalties,  fines,  and  arrests  were 
showered  relentlessly  on  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
were  known  to  have  French  sympathies.  They 
were  punished  without  mercy  ;  some,  like  the  Abbe 
WetterM,  for  articles  and  speeches  ;  some,  such  as 
Zislin  and  Hansi,  for  caricatures  ;  some  merely  on 
suspicion.  The  discovery  of  emblems  bearing  the 
colours  of  France,  or  of  pictures,  flags,  and  souvenirs, 
corpora  delicti  of  especial  gravity,  was  visited  with 
severe  penalties.  Suspicious  local  societies,  such 
as  the  Lorraine  Sportive,  were  dissolved  and  their 
leaders  imprisoned,  for  having  played  the  Mar- 
seillaise or  merely  for  wearing  a  headdress  that 
resembled  a  French  kepi.  In  spite  of  the  protests 
of  the  local  press  strict  orders  were  issued  to  prevent 
the  ceremonies  commemorating  the  battles  of 
Wissembourg,  Vionville,  and  Noisseville.  But  the 
most  notorious  affair  in  this  long  series  of  repressive 
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measures  is  that  of  the  Souvenir  Frangais.  The 
famous  Section  alsacienne-lorraine  du  Souvenir 
Frangais  aimed — under  leaders  whose  sentiments 
and  characters  were  as  fine  as  their  intelligence — at 
cultivating  the  traditions  of  their  former  country 
among  the  people  of  the  annexed  provinces.  It 
was  accused  of  treason,  and  after  a  trial  full  of 
characteristic  incidents  was  forced  to  separate 
from  the  parent  society  and  take  a  distinct  name 
(Souvenir  alsacien-lorrain),  before  being  finally  dis- 
solved. From  almost  every  part  of  Germany  at  this 
time  there  poured  torrents  of  abuse  upon  the  people 
^bf  Alsace-Lorraine,  who  were  described  as  an  inferior 
race,  corrupted  by  contact  with  the  Latin  taint,  and 
only  fit  to  be  treated  with  the  unscrupulous  use  of 
Riicksichtlosigkeit,  or  lack  of  consideration.  The 
question  of  expropriating  the  incompetent  races, 
put  forward  by  the  jurist  Rein  in  the  Woche,  was 
in  the  order  of  the  day. 

Every  attempt  to  appease  the  Franco-German 
antagonism,  by  forwarding  an  equitable  solution  of 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  problem,  was  at  once  suppressed. 
In  1913  two  ministers  of  religion  in  Berlin,  Herr 
Nithack-Stahn  and  Herr  H.  Francke,  wished  to  start 
a  movement  of  this  kind  among  their  colleagues  and 
the  theological  societies,  but  their  attempt  was 
repressed  by  an  official  censure  and  the  disapproval 
of  the  public  at  large. 

As  for  the  Zabern  affair,  the  course  and  conse- 
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quences  of  which  were  followed  by  the  whole  of 
Europe  with  passionate  interest,  it  revealed  the 
deliberate  intention  of  the  German  Government  to 
behave  as  it  chose  in  the  annexed  provinces,  and 
utterly  disregard  their  most  legitimate  demands. 
Its  role  in  history  is  a  kind  of  violent  Pan-German 
manifesto.  And  when,  after  a  very  feeble  protest, 
the  press  and  the  Reichstag  meekly  accepted  the 
Chancellor's  word  of  command,  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  hope  for  any  reasonable  modus  vivendi  in 
Alsace-Lorraine.  It  is  true  that  the  German  liberals 
saw  in  the  affair  at  Zabern  a  question  that  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  question  of  Alsace,  a  local 
consequence  of  an  evil  common  to  the  whole  Empire 
— militarism.  To  them  the  important  point  was  the 
odious  abuse  of  military  power  over  the  persons  of 
German  citizens.  After  the  revolting-  excesses  of 
the  soldiery  their  protest  for  a  moment  had  a  threaten- 
ing air.  But  a  word  from  the  Emperor  in  support 
of  his  Chancellor  and  his  officers  was  enough  to 
suppress  it.  This  is  because  the  whole  of  modern 
Germany  is  founded  on  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. The  regular  recruiting  among  the  ranks  of 
the  dominant  classes,  the  nobility  and  bureaucracy, 
insures  the  automatic  obedience  of  the  masses,  those 
whom  Bebel  called  the  servant-souls,  who  are 
accustomed  from  their  childhood  to  obey  unreason- 
ingly.  However,  the  Zabern  incident  had  at  least 
one  result :  it  made  it  clear  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
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world  that  after  forty-four  years  of  effort  German 
influence  had  not  succeeded  in  affecting  practical 
affairs. 

After  1913  Germany's  treatment  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
consisted  merely  of  a  series  of  contradictions,  a  token 
of  inconsistency  in  the  highest  quarters.  This 
arrogant  inconsistency  was  equally  visible  in  her 
relations  with  the  other  European  nations,  and  was 
the  result  of  that  excessive  and  over-rapid  rise  in 
her  fortunes  which  Gervinus,  Vischer,  and  Treitschke 
foresaw  would  bring  disaster  to  the  Germans.  Each 
day  as  it  passes  lends  a  more  eloquent  meaning  to 
the  touching  Vce  Vicloribus  that  the  famous  philo- 
sopher Feuerbach  uttered  on  his  deathbed.  By  the 
end  of  1913  the  German  Government,  urged  by 
German  public  opinion  and  its  violent  indictment 
of  official  incapacity,  very  definitely  reverted  to  the 
Draconian  measures  of  the  early  days  of  the  occupa- 
tion. The  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Mandel, 
appeared  in  the  character  of  the  Iron  Warrior  of 
Bismarck's  original  methods.  He  attacked  every 
form  of  opposition — notably  the  Journal  d?Alsace- 
Isorraine  and  its  editor  Leon  Boll — with  extraordinary 
violence. 

In  April,  1914,  instructions  were  issued  to  the 
Education  Department  and  the  tribunals  to  set  up  a 
sort  of  "  general  post "  between  the  officials  of  the 
annexed  provinces  and  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  By  this  means,  it  was  thought,  the  officials 
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of  Alsace-Lorraine  might  study  on  the  spot  the  con- 
ditions of  intellectual  culture  and  the  economic 
problems  of  the  Empire,  while  those  despatched  to 
the  Reichsland  would  acquire  a  true  understanding 
of  the  economic  and  national  questions  of  that 
country.  Special  treatment  was  even  arranged  for 
both  sets  of  cases.1  But  the  result  was  nil.  And  on 
the  eve  of  the  war,  as  on  the  morrow  of  the  annexa- 
tion, tyrannical  measures  became  the  rule ;  as  we 
may  see  by  an  order  from  the  general  in  command 
of  the  15th  German  Division,  issued  at  Strasburg 
on  the  22nd  July  1914,  forbidding  soldiers  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  employ  the  French  language  in  public 
places.1  And  how  much  may  be  learnt  from  a  pro- 
clamation by  a  general-officer  to  some  troops  arriving 
in  Alsace  from  Baden — bidding  them  not  to  show 
consideration  to  the  civil  population,  since  they  were 
in  *'  a  hostile  country." 

There  was  but  one  pacific  note  in  this  alarming 
symphony.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  farewell  words 
of  the  Prince  von  Wedel,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  under  the  date  of  the  24th  April 
1914: 

" 1  thank  the  people  of  the  Reichsland  for  the 
proofs  they  have  given  me  of  their  confidence,  which 
encourage  me  to  feel  assured  that  my  good  will  has 
been  truly  interpreted.  My  best  wishes  will  always 

1  The  North  Oermtm  QazetU,  April,  1*14. 
*  Black  Forest  Messtngtr,  22nd  Jrfy  1914. 
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be  with  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
country,  while  always  preserving  the  individual 
character  to  which  it  has  a  right,  will  become  ever 
increasingly  imbued  with  confidence  in  Germany. 
The  future  of  the  country  and  its  economic  develop- 
ment depend  upon  its  confident  participation  in  the 
destinies  of  the  Empire  .  .  .  ." 

But  the  man  who  wrote  this  was  leaving  the 
country  in  disgrace. 

It  must  however  be  recognised  that  during  these 
recent  years  there  existed  in  Germany  a  certain 
number  of  individuals,  and  not  those  of  least  im? 
portance,  who  favoured  a  Franco-German  under- 
standing on  the  basis  of  progressive  autonomy  in 
Alsace-Lorraine.  Among  them  were  diplomatists, 
public  men  and  thinkers,  such  as  Prince  Lichnowsky, 
Maximilian  Harden,  W.  Rathenau,  and  A.  Kerr. 
There  was  even  a  section  of  the  public  at  large  that 
seemed  drawn  towards  this  stream  of  sympathy. 
Perhaps  Herr  Theodor  Wolf  was  not  altogether  wrong 
when  he  wrote,  in  1912,  in  a  famous  letter  :  "  The 
German  people  as  a  whole  is  more  disposed  to  recon- 
ciliation than  the  great  majority  of  the  peace-loving 
French."  *  But  even  in  these  words  the  sophistry 
was  obvious.  It  was  easy  enough  for  the  Germans, 
after  the  enormous  political,  economic,  and  territorial 
advantages  that  their  triumphs  had  won  for  them, 
and  the  crowning  iniquity  of  their  contract,  to  show 

1  BerUntr  Tageblatt,  August,  1912. 
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a  strong  leaning  towards  reconciliation.  It  would 
also  have  been  good  policy,  since  an  understanding 
of  this  kind  would  have  set  a  seal  on  the  Frankfort 
Treaty. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  German 
people  did  not  approve  of  their  Government's  menac- 
ing attitude  before  the  war.  It  is  too  often  forgotten 
that  in  1911,  when  the  crisis  of  Agadir  was  at  its 
height,  millions  of  Berlin  workmen  protested  against 
the  bellicose  policy  of  the  Chancellor,  and  that  the 
last  elections  gave  to  the  social  democrats  four 
millions  of  votes,  favouring  the  principle  of  autonomy 
in  Alsace-Lorraine.  But  these  protests  had  the  same 
fate  as  those  which  followed  the  incident  at  Zabern. 
They  were  absolutely  fruitless.  As  for  the  four 
millions  of  German  socialists,  Herr  Andler  had  already 
shown,  four  years  ago,  that  the  policy  of  colonial 
imperialism  attracted  them  in  large  numbers,  but 
that  their  attitude  towards  the  question  of  Alsace 
was  not  far  removed  from  indifference.  It  has 
become  undeniable,  since  then,  that  he  was  right. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  Platonic  kind  of  opposition 
we  find  an  enormous  amount  of  activity  among  the 
Pan-Germanists  and  in  the  Chauvinist  Press,  feeding 
public  opinion  with  suspicions  and  false  information 
and  unjustified  fears,  and  maintaining  throughout 
the  Empire,  with  regard  to  the  conquered  provinces, 
the  old  haughty  inflexibility  of  the  days  following  the 
war.  To  assure  oneself  of  this  it  is  only  necessary 
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to  read  the  pamphlets  published  during  recent  years 
by  the  Military  League,  the  Alldeutscher  Verband, 
and  similar  societies,  as  well  as  numerous  articles  in 
the  conservative  and  militarist  papers,  especially  the 
enthusiastic  praises  addressed  in  February,  1914,  by 
the  Volkswackt  and  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  to  the 
court  martial  at  Strasburg  for  its  verdict  in  the 
Zabern  affair.  And  we  know  that  in  the  academic 
world,  the  domain  of  the  Pan-German  professors, 
the  imperialist  spirit  was  perhaps  even  more 
extreme  than  in  military  circles. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  Berlin  Govern- 
ment, during  the  years  1913-1914,  showed  a  deter- 
mination to  assimilate  the  Reichsland  at  all  costs, 
by  the  most  violent  methods,  and  without  any  of 
the  concessions  that  had  at  times  modified  the  first 
Germanising  campaign,  which  was  persuasive  and 
brutal  in  turn,  and  exhibited  all  its  futile  develop- 
ments between  the  years  1874  and  1891.  In  May, 
1914,  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor,  Count  von 
DaDwitz,  marked  the  climax  of  the  new  effort. 

On  the  eve  of  the  present  war  it  was  quite  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  immense  astonishment  of  the 
German  official  world  at  the  persistence  of  the  French 
tradition  and  the  irreconciliable  spirit  in  Alsace. 
There  were  very  great  personages  who  were  com- 
pletely puzzled  by  the  failure  of  the  Germanising 
process.  It  was  incomprehensible  in  their  eyes  that 
they  should  utterly  fail  where  France  had  succeeded 
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without  any  difficulty  a  century  and  a  half  earlier. 
To  this  view  French  writers  gave  the  perfectly  just 
answer  that  only  those  nations  whose  policy  was 
altruistic  and  generous  could  succeed  in  dissolving 
foreign  elements  in  their  own  midst,  and  that  the 
power  of  absorbing  alien  races  depends  on  the  ideal- 
ism of  the  moral  nature.1 

Every  day,  then,  the  question  of  Alsace  became 
more  serious,  while  the  menace  of  war  hung  darkly 
over  the  relations  between  France  and  Germany. 
Beyond  the  Rhine  a  few  isolated  voices  of  students 
and  professors  were  raised  in  surprise  at  such  a  state 
of  things.  "  We  are  arming  ourselves  because  we 
are  afraid  of  each  other,  and  we  are  afraid  of  each 
other  because  we  are  arming  ourselves  !  .  .  .  But 
Germany  is  peacefully  inclined,*'  they  said.  "  And 
it  is  impossible  that  the  idea  of  reprisals  should  exist 
in  France,  when  you  buy  the  machines  for  your 
dockyards  at  Dusseldorf,  and  the  electrical  apparatus 
for  your  ironclads  at  Berlin,  and  the  red  cloth  for 
your  soldiers'  trousers  at  Ludwigshafen,  and  the 
materials  for  your  airships  from  German  manu- 
facturers, and  the  jam  for  your  soldiers  from  the 
Knorr  Company.  .  .  ."  2  They  preached  a  more 
intimate  blending  of  the  two  strains,  a  more  complete 
fusion  of  their  respective  qualities.  They  spoke  as 


1  Marios- Ary  Leblond  :    La  France  devant  F Europe.     (Paris 
Pasquello,  1914.) 

*  Die  Friedenswarte  :   A  German  Student*     (November,  1913.); 
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though  it  were  a  question  of  mingling  two  chemical 
substances,  not  understanding  that  among  nations 
there  are  moral  forces  which  have  their  origin  in 
history,  and  that  the  law  governing  these  forces  is 
not  concerned  with  the  circumstances  of  modern 
life. 


CHAPTER  III 

FRANCE  AND  THE  QUESTION   OF  ALSACE-LORRAINE 

(1871-1914) 

THE  attitude  of  France,  since  1871,  towards  the 
Alsatian  question,  has  presented  some  curious 
changes.  Let  us  have  the  courage  to  admit  it :  of 
the  three  great  collective  dramatis  personce,  the 
victors,  the  vanquished,  and  the  annexed,  it  is  the 
vanquished  who  have  varied  the  most  frequently. 
This  fact  is  constantly  before  the  minds  of  writers 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  France  in  recent 
years.  It  explains  the  profound  melancholy  that 
one  finds  in  the  books  of  men  who  have  been  drawn, 
at  the  end  of  their  career,  to  describe  some  of  the  sad 
or  touching  scenes  in  the  great  drama.1 

Immediately  after  our  disasters  there  was  a  wave 
of  indignant  protest,  and  a  feverish  longing  for 
vengeance.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  National 
Assembly — in  other  directions  feeble  and  uncertain 
—that  it  encouraged  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
desire  for  reparation  that  was  only  strengthened  by 
threats  of  a  fresh  invasion. 

1See,  especially,  Jules  Claretie's  Quarante  cms  apres — Impres- 
sions d1  Alsace  etde  Lorraine,  1870-1910.     (Paris,  Fasquelle,  1910.) 
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After  the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Bas-Rhin,  Haut-Rhin,  Moselle,  Meurthe, 
and  the  Vosges  ;  after  the  reading  of  the  petitions 
from  Alsace-Lorraine;  after  the  moving  speeches 
of  the  deputies  Louis  Blanc,  Edgar  Quinet,  Vacherot, 
Changarnier,  and  Buffet,  the  attitude  of  France  in 
these  early  days  was  clearly  defined  by  the  deputy 
Grosjean's  protest  in  the  National  Assembly  on 
the  1st  March  1871  : 

"  France  declares  to  be  null  and  void  the  an- 
nexation of  two  of  her  provinces  by  Germany,  an 
annexation  to  which  she  is  forcibly  subjected,  in 
defiance  of  her  rights  and  of  the  rights  of  the  annexed 
population." 

Meanwhile  the  protests  of  the  intellectual  world 
had  preceded  these  political  and  official  protests. 
When  German  writers  adduced  the  treaties  of  1648 
and  the  rights  of  Germany,  when  the  historian  Ranke 
declared,  in  September,  1870,  that  the  German 
armies  were  fighting  Louis  XIV.,  our  historians 
answered  by  pointing  to  the  patriotism  shown  by 
the  Alsatians  ever  since  they  became  part  of  the 
French  nation,  and  to  their  brave  resistance  to  all 
the  attacks  of  Germany  in  our  hours  of  distress — in 
1676,  in  1677,  in  1708,  in  1709,  in  1713,  in  1793,  in 
1814,  in  1815,  and  finally  in  1870.  Fustel  de  Cou- 
langes  wrote  his  admirable  "  Answer  to  Mommsen," 
which  is  still  the  charta  of  French  irreconcilability. 
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But  indeed  the  national  spirit  never  tired  of  pro- 
testing, through  the  mouths  of  its  most  famous 
representatives,  in  every  branch  of  thought. 

At  this  time  there  sprang  into  existence  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  patriotic  associations,  com- 
memorative ceremonies,  and  institutions  designed  to 
perpetuate  the  devotion  of  the  mother  country  to  the 
people  of  the  annexed  provinces.  Such  were  the 
General  Association  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  founded  in 
1871,  and  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Alsatians 
and  Lorrainers  of  French  Nationality,  which  was 
officially  recognised  in  1873.  So  terrible  was  the 
wound  that  the  political  parties,  ordinarily  at  daggers 
drawn,  became  united  in  their  desire  for  speedy 
revenge.  The  public  was  convinced  that  the  means 
for  securing  it  were  being  secretly  made  ready.  And 
all  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  indignantly  rejected 
the  idea  that,  even  in  the  far  future,  we  could  ever 
relinquish  our  rights :  they  thought  that,  if  such 
a  day  ever  dawned,  the  dead  of  Reischoffen  would 
rise  and  curse  them.  It  is  an  important  fact,  which 
has  not  received  enough  attention,  that  it  was 
Gambetta  who  was  the  mainspring  of  the  protesting 
party  in  the  annexed  provinces.  He  organised  their 
programme  with  some  Alsatians  of  especial  repute. 
For  this  great  purpose  he  overcame  his  profound 
anti-clerical  feeling,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  large 
numbers  of  priests  whom  he  formed  into  a  new  kind 
Of  apostolic  ministry  :  Simonis,  Guerber,  Winterer, 
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and  Scehnlein,  who  directed  the  "  irredentist " 
movement  by  the  side  of  such  men  as  Teutsch, 
Lauth,  Antoine,  Lalance,  and  Kable. 

But  this  period  of  excitement  was  of  short  duration 
in  France.  This  was  quite  apparent  in  1875.  All 
the  measures  that  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  pointing 
to  retaliation ;  the  vote  of  the  National  Assembly 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  army  ;  the  advances  to 
the  various  chancelleries  with  a  view  to  alliances, 
no  longer  had  any  threatening  meaning.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Bismarck  complained  of  provocation  in 
order  to  prepare  the  German  public  for  another  war 
and  to  win  the  moral  support  of  neutral  nations ; 
no  one  was  deceived  for  a  moment.  And  our  former 
ambassador  to  Berlin,  M.  de  Gontaut-Biron,  received 
from  Gortchakoffs  own  lips  the  assurance  that  all 
Europe  was  disgusted  by  Germany's  unjustifiable 
attitude. 

As  those  who  had  lived  through  the  war  gradually 
passed  away  the  idea  of  retaliation  lost  ground  by 
degrees,  and  the  memory  of  the  invasion  began  to 
fade.  The  rapid  success  of  the  schemes  for  colonial 
expansion,  from  1880  to  1889,  precipitated  this 
change.  We  shall  see  later  how* the  people  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  who  watched  this  development  with  pained 
surprise,  soon  learnt  to  accept  it  with  dignity  and 
to  understand  it,  and  to  give  their  tenacious  irre- 
concilability a  new  foundation,  more  solid,  even,  than 
their  historical  rights  and  the  protests  of  France. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  the  gradual  weakening  of  the 
idea  of  retaliation,  and  consequently  of  a  belligerent 
policy  in  France,  came  from  a  profound  internal 
cause,  closely  connected  with  the  conditions  that 
M.  Marcel  Sembat,  in  a  book  that  made  a  great 
sensation,  described  in  this  incisive  phrase:  "  The 
inaptitude  of  the  Republic  for  an  offensive  war."  l 
The  author  clearly  demonstrates  that  this  radical 
cause  explains  the  foreign  policy  of  most  of  the  French 
statesmen  who,  since  1870,  have  lived  with  the 
fear  of  war  before  their  eyes.  Bismarck,  indeed, 
knew  this  well  enough,  and  every  day  became  more 
contemptuous  of  what  he  called  "  the  pusillanimous 
regrets  of  a  few  French  dreamers." 

Our  statesmen,  being  entirely  occupied  with 
schemes  for  colonial  expansion,  made  arduous  efforts 
to  come  to  terms  with  Berlin,  with  a  view  to  securing 
safety  in  that  direction,  at  all  events.  But  these 
transactions,  with  all  their  pettiness  and  artifices, 
were  the  concern  of  the  chancelleries  alone,  and  the 
French  public  knew  but  little  about  them.  Later 
on  Jules  Ferry  bore  the  very  heavy — and  entirely 
undeserved — burden  of  these  Franco  -  German 
coquetries. 

Meanwhile,  during  this  period  of  colonising  fever, 
there  were  several  unexpected  resurrections  of 
French  "  irredentism."  A  few  military  reviews,  the 
excellent  quality  of  some  new  troops,  the  improve- 

1  Failes  un  roi,  sinon  faites  la  paix.     (Paris,  Figuiere,  1913.) 
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ment  in  military  equipment  caused  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Lebel  rifle  and  smokeless  powder,  and  the 
popularity  of  a  general,  were  enough  to  revive  a 
feeling  of  power  in  the  country,  and  forthwith  the 
idea  of  a  struggle  with  Germany.  The  first  popular 
revulsion  against  the  premature  "  burial  of  the 
hatchet  "  resulted  in  Ferry's  downfall.  The  second 
produced  Boulangism.  A  series  of  important  events 
gave  a  sudden  fillip  to  public  opinion  in  France  :  the 
dissolution  of  the  Reichstag,  the  affair  at  Vexaincourt, 
the  Schnoebele  incident,  the  menace  of  Bismarck's 
policy,  the  debates  on  German  military  law,  the 
pressure  exercised  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
during  the  electoral  campaign,  the  triumph  of  the 
Alsatian  "  protesting  "  party  in  the  elections  of  1887, 
the  severe  reprisals  of  the  Berlin  Government,  and 
above  all  the  odious  system  of  passports.  The 
young  generation  of  1888,  distracted  with  suspicions 
and  provoked  into  adopting  extreme  views,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  positive  fever  of  patriotism, 
which  gave  a  certain  popularity  to  the  idea  of  revenge. 
This  new  sentiment,  which  resolved  itself  into  a  sort 
of  Chauvinist  patriotism,  inspired  by  hatred  and 
an  unreasonable  desire  for  immediate  vengeance, 
disappeared  as  quickly  as  it  had  developed — worn 
out  by  its  own  excitement  and  excesses.  But  the 
wretched  end  of  the  affair  created  a  reaction,  and 
brought  the  formidable  problem  of  Alsace  into  dis- 
repute. The  Exhibition  of  1889  had  already,  to  a 
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great  extent,  distracted  attention  from  questions  of 
politics.  The  eyes  of  the  public  were  directed  else- 
where. The  two  outbreaks  of  French  "  irredentism  " 
had  been  violent,  but  ephemeral.  The  Russian 
Alliance,  which  would  have  been  the  last  straw  in 
1887,  only  produced  some  passing  manifestations  of 
patriotism.  With  all  its  complicated  limitations 
and  financial  combinations,  its  purely  defensive 
nature  was  apparent  to  all  eyes.  And  the  question 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  became  more  and  more  obliterated 
from  our  diplomatic  programme,  in  proportion  as 
the  minds  of  the  public  were  occupied  by  our  new 
colonial  conquests,  and  a  little  later,  too,  by  the 
formation  of  the  great  political  parties. 

There  were  patriots,  however,  who  never  forgot 
the  defeat  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  nor  the  violence  done 
to  her.  Every  year  there  were  demonstrations  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  flowers  laid  on  the 
Strasburg  statue.  The  Patriots'  League,  and  various 
commemorative  associations  and  societies  of  Alsatians 
and  Lorrainers  defended  the  national  tradition 
against  the  deadly  attacks  of  pessimism  and  pre- 
mature forgetfulness.  And  the  French  nation,  to 
do  it  justice,  showed  an  instinctive  repulsion  against 
any  understanding  with  Germany  that  did  not  insure, 
if  not  the  entire  restoration  of  the  two  provinces,  at 
least  some  experimental  solution  of  the  Alsatian 
problem.  This  was  clearly  to  be  seen  after  the 
Fashoda  incident,  when  the  Berlin  Government  gave 
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it  to  be  understood  that,  granted  the  free  admission 
of  German  bills  to  the  Parisian  Bourse  and  a  certain 
degree  of  co-operation  in  the  colonies,  a  Franco- 
German  alliance  would  secure  the  domination  of  the 
world  to  the  two  countries.  Public  opinion  was 
instantly  in  arms  against  these  suggestions,  because 
such  an  alliance  would  give  the  impression  of  a 
resigned  acceptance,  a  solemn  ratification  of  the 
Frankfort  Treaty,  and  would  outrage  the  dignity  of 
the  nation.  Neither  the  press  nor  the  public  would 
allow  the  Government  to  entertain  the  idea  for  a 
moment.  Germany  gained  nothing  by  her  advances. 
And  Jaures,  giving  expression  to  this  intense  feeling, 
wrote  in  1890  that  France  would  always  adhere  to 
Alsace-Lorraine,  as  well  for  her  own  sake  as  for  the 
sake  of  universal  justice. 

But  the  obvious  indifference  of  the  public  to  every- 
thing concerned  with  our  recent  troubles  became 
every  day  more  manifest,  and  was  due  partly  to  the 
effect  of  time,  and  partly  to  the  important  events 
that  marked  domestic  politics  in  France  between 
1890  and  1904.  It  was  a  tempestuous  period,  during 
which  the  historian  has  some  difficulty  in  following 
the  mind  of  the  French  nation  through  all  its 
"  comings  and  goings,"  its  lights  and  its  shades. 
From  the  day  that  Remy  de  Gourmont  published  his 
brilliant  article  Le  Joujou-Patriotisme  (1891),  which 
was  completed  later  by  his  famous  and  significant 
Declaration  sur  F  Alsace-Lorraine,  many  of  our  young 
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writers  showed  a  very  distinct  tendency  to  decry 
nationalist  Chauvinism  systematically,  and  preach 
a  general  movement  in  favour  of  humanitarian  policy. 
In  certain  intellectual  circles  it  was  easy  to  win  a 
hearing  for  this  kind  of  historical  pragmatism,  which 
consists  in  justifying  political  acts  by  their  results, 
and  schemes  by  their  practical  effects.  By  applying 
this  method  to  the  very  definite  problem  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  our  most  original  controversialists  found 
no  difficulty  in  building,  round  the  terms  of  the 
Frankfort  Treaty,  a  whole  system  of  excuses  and 
explanations,  which  almost  amounted  to  justifica- 
tions. 

These  tendencies  became  especially  definite  in 
the  course  of  the  years  1894-1898,  during  which 
M.  Hanotaux's  foreign  policy  aimed  at  preparing 
France  for  the  armed  peace.  The  well-known  stages 
in  the  Russian  Alliance  (189a-1895-l 896-1897)  failed 
to  move  French  public  opinion  favourably  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  the  presence  of  French  warships  at  the 
German  fetes  in  the  Kiel  Canal,  in  the  spring  of 
1895,  marked  the  lowest  point  of  this  moral  and 
political  decadence.  The  Franco-Russian  Alliance 
and  the  Triple  Alliance  seemed  purely  defensive, 
however,  judging  from  the  understanding  between 
the  involved  nations  on  the  question  of  Crete  and  on 
Eastern  affairs.  And  the  nation  became  accustomed 
to  the  statu  quo  created  in  Europe  by  the  Treaty  of 
Frankfort  and  the  Berlin  Congress.  Later  on  the 
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Dreyfus  affair,  with  its  numerous  consequences,  put 
the  finishing  touch  on  this  important  process  of 
evolution  in  the  national  psychology,  which  can  be 
traced  through  its  various  modifications  to  the  year 
1904— or,  to  be  more  exact,  perhaps,  until  Lhopiteau's 
question  on  the  general  policy  of  the  Government 
(14th  January  1905),  which  brought  about,  a  few 
days  later,  the  fall  of  the  minister  Combes. 

After  1904  it  became  evident  that  ill-considered 
confidence  must  be  altogether  avoided  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Berlin.  There  were  too  many  irremov- 
able obstacles  between  the  two  nations.  The 
numerous  French  writers  who  visited  Alsace- 
Lorraine  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century 
bore  witness  to  the  ominous  appropriation  of  the 
country  by  Germany.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Maurice  Barres's  famous  book,  Au  Service  de  VAlle- 
magne,  had  so  great  a  success.  Nothing  so  truthful 
and  so  full  of  thoughtful  and  just  views  has  been 
written  on  the  situation  of  the  annexed  provinces. 
The  most  ardent  irreconcilables  suddenly  discovered 
the  mistake  of  the  wholesale  emigration,  the  evils 
caused  by  the  general  exodus,  the  increasing  number 
of  properties  acquired  by  the  Germans,  the  arduous 
moral  task  of  those  who  had  remained  in  the  country, 
and  the  profound  truth  of  Gambetta's  advice.  The 
more  enlightened  pacifists  confined  themselves  at  this 
time  to  hoping  for  a  system  of  reasonable  reform, 
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which  should  leave  all  national  regrets  and  attach- 
ments and  demands  untouched.  They  desired  some 
empirical  settlement  of  the  question  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  but  their  aspirations  were  vain,  for  since 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  the  immediate  danger  was 
infinitely  more  pressing.  The  disasters  of  Moukden 
and  Tsoushima,  and  Russia's  humiliation,  had 
aroused  such  a  sense  of  power  and  pride  in  Berlin 
that  the  Pan-Germanists  arrogantly  and  openly 
expressed  their  desire  for  war  and  fresh  conquests. 
The  Imperial  Chancellery  heaped  one  provocation 
upon  another  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Morocco. 
And  the  Alsatian  problem  was  relegated  to  the 
second  rank  by  the  sudden  menace  of  German 
ambition. 

An  unexpected  event,  however,  brought  it  again 
into  notice :  the  conference  of  Algeyiras.  The 
defiance  shown  on  this  occasion  by  the  neutral 
countries  to  Germany  aroused  in  the  French  nation 
the  idea  of  demanding  an  equitable  statute  in  favour 
of  the  two  provinces.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
question  of  a  humiliating  withdrawal,  but  only  of  a 
peaceful  solution,  which  would  have  appeased  the 
remorse  of  France  for  her  past  mistakes  and  her  too 
prompt  forgetf ulness.  Our  political  writers,  at  this 
period,  began  to  spread  the  theory  of  autonomy,  but 
their  conception  of  it  varied  immensely. 

As  M.  Georges  Bourdon  showed,  the  idea  of 
revenge  was  succeeded  by  the  idea  of  justice. 
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The  question,  therefore,  was  placed  on  a  new 
basis.  Thenceforward  it  became  extremely  serious. 
Germany  could  deny  France  the  right  of  demand- 
ing the  provinces,  but  she  could  not  prevent  the 
Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  themselves  from  putting 
the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  She  then  be- 
thought herself  of  making  a  sudden  and  violent 
attack  upon  a  force  that  was  invincible,  because  it 
was  founded  on  an  ideal.  From  this  moment  dates 
the  contradictory,  uncertain,  hysterical  policy  that 
has  been  applied  to  the  Reichsland  in  recent  years. 
The  result  was  only  an  increase  in  the  trouble,  till  it 
became  intolerable  and  roused  the  personal  hostility 
of  the  Emperor.  It  played  a  large  part  in  the 
diplomatic  manoeuvres  against  France  which  the 
Emperor  himself  undertook  in  St  Petersburg  and 
London,  and  of  which  the  aims  were  bluntly  revealed 
in  October,  1908,  in  the  famous  interview  in  The 
Daily  Telegraph. 

Many  of  the  most  enlightened  Frenchmen,  whose 
patriotism  was  also  judicious,  were  greatly  touched 
at  this  time  by  the  generous  attitude  of  the  people  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  who,  while  trying  to  keep  the  peace 
by  demanding  merely  an  autonomous  constitution, 
yet  contrived  to  preserve  their  highest  aspirations 
as  sons  of  France.  There  is  striking  evidence  of  this 
in  Jean  Jaures's  fine  speech  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  the  18th  November  1909  : 

"  Alsace-Lorraine    showed    true    courage    when, 
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having  given  up  all  hope  of  obtaining  justice  from, 
fate  or  through  the  fortunes  of  war,  she  decided  that 
her  duty  and  her  salvation,  at  all  events  while  the  map 
of  Europe  remains  unchanged,  consisted  in  preserving 
her  originality  of  thought,  and  keeping  alive,  under 
the  rule  of  her  conqueror,  that  portion  of  the  French 
spirit  which  she  held  in  trust." 

Meanwhile,  till  the  Agadir  affair,  the  prevailing 
view  in  France  seemed  once  more  to  lean  towards 
scepticism  and  >  delusion.  The  seizure  of  the  two 
provinces  was  merely  regarded  with  a  sort  of  weary 
indifference.  It  became  the  fashion  to  judge  of  our 
misfortunes  from  the  heights  of  a  dreary  historical 
philosophy,  to  speak  dispassionately  of  the  inevit- 
able evolution  of  nations,  and  to  seek  consolation  in 
the  thought  of  Jena.  It  became  customary  to  send 
young  men  across  the  Rhine  to  study  the  scientific 
and  commercial  methods  of  the  Germans.  On  their 
return  they  would  affectedly  profess  to  admire  the 
colossal  Empire.  There  is  no  need  to  insist  upon 
the  fact  that  no  one  did  so  much  as  ourselves 
to  advertise  the  world-wide  claims  of  German 
superiority. 

The  year  1911  marked  the  beginning  of  a  welcome 
reaction  which,  ever  since,  has  been  steadily  growing 
stronger.  The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  obtain  an 
autonomous  constitution  for  Alsace-Lorraine  had 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  most  optimistic.  On  the 
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whole,  France  troubled  herself  very  little  about  the 
underhand  attempts  at  Germanisation.  The  patriots 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  had  given  unmistakable  evidence 
of  their  attachment  to  her  in  their  protests,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  expressed  in  the  great  speech  of 
Jacques  Preiss,  deputy  to  the  Diet,  on  the  29th  June 
1911,  and  published  in  pamphlet  form  both  in 
Alsace  and  France.  The  latter  saw  reason  for  hope, 
too,  in  the  very  fears  of  the  German  parties  of  the 
Right.  The  reactionary  deputy,  Liebermann  von 
Sonnenberg,  had  declared  in  the  Reichstag  on  the 
28th  January,  1911,  that  the  Germans  lived  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  as  though  in  a  conquered  country.  The 
official  world  itself  had  betrayed  its  uneasiness,  and 
a  certain  article  published  in  the  Cologne  Gazette 
by  Beck,  a  councillor  much  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Government,  was  widely  commented  upon  in  France, 
and  was  in  truth  very  reassuring.  The  Franco- 
German  agreement  signed  the  same  year  on  the 
subject  of  Morocco,  far  from  calming  the  emotions 
roused  by  the  Agadir  incident,  brought  to  light  a 
number  of  subsidiary  disagreements,  which  soon 
produced  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  a  fresh  tide 
of  bellicose  schemes  and  Chauvinist  feelings.  The 
provocative  attitude  of  Germany  became  out- 
rageously evident,  and  no  one  doubted  any  longer, 
after  1911,  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Kaiser  alone 
which  had  prevented  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  limitation  of  armaments. 
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It  was  to  the  Emperor  William  that  the  millionaire 
Carnegie  appealed,  as  the  one  individual  responsible 
for  every  international  trouble,  in  the  inauguration 
speech  at  the  Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Hague,  on 
August  28th,  1913. 

There  were  many  then  who  thought  that  the  fear 
of  war  should  not  make  us  forget  what  we  had 
suffered  through  the  refusal  of  Germany  to  give  us 
justice.  Some,  indeed,  and  wise  men  too,  went 
further  than  this,  and  showed  that  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  our  mutilation  was  the  best  way  to  avoid 
fresh  wounds,  through  our  sense  of  political  dignity 
and  the  duties  that  it  involved.  Great  stress  was 
again  laid  on  the  unalterable  ties  of  affection  and 
tradition  that  bind  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France; 
especially  after  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  us 
that  Germany  would  refuse  every  concession,  how- 
ever reasonable,  and  would  maintain  her  aggressive 
attitude.  A  series  of  notable  events  made  this 
tendency  still  more  marked.  The  dissolution  of 
various  local  societies  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the 
arrest  of  certain  deputies,  journalists,  and  chairmen 
of  societies  suspected  of  "  irredentist  "  principles, 
while  proving  the  failure  of  the  Germanising  process, 
at  the  same  time  showed  the  justice  of  the  French 
demands. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  new  sentiment  and 
the  grand  humanitarian  theories  that  were  so  much 
in  vogue  were  reconciled  with  perfect  ease.  A  new 
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kind  of  patriotism,  purged  of  fanatical  violence, 
was  born  of  this  high-minded  reconciliation  between 
love  of  France  and  love  of  humanity.  It  found 
"humanitarian"  reasons  for  preferring  France  to 
other  nations,  on  account  of  the  sacred  mission  in  the 
world  that  had  devolved  upon  her.  And  once  more 
the  professor  of  history  became,  as  M.  Lavisse  finely 
said,  a  "  professor  of  hope." 

The  influence  of  this  principle  was  very  apparent 
in  the  craving  of  the  nation  to  make  its  future  secure, 
to  save  it  from  the  threatening  disasters  of  depopu- 
lation and  alcoholism  ;  and  also  in  the  new  tendency 
of  French  literature — to  steer  a  clear  course  between 
Chauvinist  nationalism  and  anarchy.  France  re- 
discovered the  fact  that  she  had  duties  towards 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and,  to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the 
historians  of  this  moral  revolution,  "  she  felt  that, 
by  respecting  her  alliances  and  political  engagements, 
she  was  drawing  closer  and  closer  the  fraternal  ties 
that  bound  her  to  those  suffering  people,  the  people 
of  the  annexed  provinces,  who  are  her  truest  allies, 
both  in  an  intellectual  and  a  moral  sense."  Numer- 
ous writers  joyfully  welcomed  this  "  wave  of  re- 
morse and  hope,"  which  others  more  simply  called 
a  current  of  national  optimism,  the  precursor  of 
political  firmness  hi  the  near  future.1  Perhaps  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  some  of  them  thought  it  right 

1  See,  especially,  Ren6  Piron's  France  et  Allemagne.  (Paris, 
Perrin,  1914.) 
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to  trace  an  artificial  connection  between  this  moral 
revival  and  a  resurrection  of  religious  faith,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  motto,  ense  et  cruce* 
But  let  us  only  remember,  with  Ernest  Psichari 
— -who  soon  afterwards  died  gloriously  on  the  field 
of  battle — that  the  new  generation,  who  had  never 
experienced  defeat,  suddenly  found  themselves 
shuddering  at  the  sound  of  those  tragic  names, 
Rezonville,  Gravelotte,  Bazeilles,  Champigny, 
Buzenval,  and  that  this  awakening  was  pregnant 
with  hope.  French  literature  gave  brilliant  expres- 
sion to  its  two  dominant  ideas :  the  declaration  of 
our  historical  rights  and  our  faith  in  our  destiny. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  two  provinces 
deserved  great  credit  for  having  kept  their  national 
loyalty  at  times  when  the  peculiarities  of  our  policy 
might  have  discouraged  them.  Only  a  few  voices 
of  little  influence  were  heard  to  complain  that  the 
most  faithful  lovers  of  France  among  the  Alsatians, 
such  as  Preiss  and  Wetterle,  had  contented  them- 
selves with  demanding  autonomy.  It  was  recog- 
nised that  Alsace  had  acted  finely  in  trying  to  pre- 
serve her  identity  without  committing  herself  as  to 
the  future.  And,  since  most  Frenchmen  knew  but 
little  of  the  beautiful  provinces  that  had  so  recently 
formed  a  part  of  their  own  land,  a  certain  number  of 
talented  writers  who  felt  keenly  on  the  subject  made 

1  See  M.  Sabatier's  book :  L' Evolution  religwuse  de  la  France 
contemporaine.  (Paris,  Colin.) 
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it  a  sort  of  pious  duty  to  interpret  the  spirit  of 
Alsace  to  the  mother  country  that  had  forgotten 
her. 

That  this  revival  of  our  old  national  policy  was  a 
reality  became  plain  on  the  election  of  M.  Poincare. 
The  new  President  was  a  member  of  an  old  Lorraine 
family,  and  was  imbued  with  the  calm,  tenacious 
patriotism  of  the  Lorraine  people.  In  France,  in 
the  midst  of  this  moral  upheaval,  he  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  "  representative  "  man.  A  voice  of 
authority,  indeed,  had  been  heard  to  endow  him 
with  this  deep  significance  at  the  time  of  his  recep- 
tion into  the  Academie  Frangaise. 

This  strange  coincidence  of  events  and  causes 
resulted  in  a  new  policy,  a  bolder  and  more  deter- 
mined stand  against  humiliations  from  without, 
which  was  set  on  a  firm  basis  when  the  Franco- 
English  Entente  became  an  accomplished  fact.  From 
the  very  first  the  Entente  Cordiale  was  a  practical 
reality  :  an  "  understanding  "  for  reasons  of  interest, 
and  "  cordial  "  for  reasons  of  sentiment,  as  was  said 
by  M.  Ernest  Lavisse.1  And  those  enlightened 
minds  that  guessed  the  meaning  of  it,  especially 
when  it  was  reinforced  by  the  Anglo-Russian  Entente, 
began  to  hope  that  this  alliance — so  pacific  and  yet 
so  formidable — would  force  the  bellicose  Powers  to 
agree  to  the  limitation  of  armaments,  to  discuss  great 
international  questions  in  a  reasonable  spirit,  and  to 

1  The  Times  and  Le  Temps,  17th  April  1914. 
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grant  a  just  solution  to  the  most  serious  of  them  all, 
the  question  of  Alsace. 

Indeed,  during  these  last  years,  there  were  many 
who  were  so  much  encouraged  by  the  return  of 
France  to  her  national  duty,  that  they  began  to 
reject  all  the  solutions  of  the  Alsatian  problem 
hitherto  desired  by  the  friends  of  peace-at-any-price. 
They  pointed  out,  especially,  the  dangers  of  a  solu- 
tion by  plebiscite,  which  would  probably  be  rendered 
altogether  untrustworthy  by  the  disastrous  work  of 
Germanisation.  There  was  an  increasing  tendency 
to  express  the  problem  in  this  simplified  form : 
"  Since  Alsace-Lorraine  was  torn  from  France  by 
force,  and  kept  under  the  yoke  by  force,  and  can 
never  be  Germanised  even  though  centuries  should  be 
devoted  to  the  task,  it  can  only  be  recovered  by 
force."  * 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  year  1914  might 
very  possibly  have  seen  the  triumph  of  those  old 
extreme  irreconcilables  who  refuse  to  accept  any 
solution  that  is  not  a  restitutio  in  integrum.  This 
does  not  mean,  be  it  understood,  that  France  would 
ever  have  made  war  spontaneously,  on  her  own 
initiative,  to  secure  this  act  of  restitution.  She 
would  never  have  renounced  her  pacific  principles  ; 
but  she  understood  the  futility  of  settlements  and 
compromises  and  sordid  solutions  of  the  question, 
which  would,  moreover,  be  insults  to  her  dead. 

1 J  .  and  F.  Regamey  :  La  Revue  des  Fran$ais.     (30th  July  1913.) 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  reaction  caused 
in  German  public  opinion  by  this  return  on  our 
part  to  the  stern  realities  of  national  courage  and 
memory  of  the  past.  Immediately  after  the  war  the 
defeated  nation,  painfully  conscious  of  its  wounds, 
spoke  of  a  war  of  revenge.  Ever  afterwards  the 
Berlin  Government  paid  "  official  and  clamorous  " 
attention  to  any  patriotic  movement  in  France, 
regarding  it  as  a  menace.  It  did  not  fail  to  notice 
the  new  and  growing  interest  that  France,  during 
these  last  years,  was  bestowing  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Reichsland.  It  took  advantage  of  it,  indeed,  as  a 
means  of  extortion,  threatening  on  several  occasions 
to  repeal  the  Constitution  of  1911,  or  even  to  in- 
corporate Alsace  definitely  with  Prussia.  Thus  the 
policy  of  Germany  in  the  annexed  provinces  became, 
in  the  words  of  M.  Victor  Basch,  the  touch-stone  in 
Franco-German  relations.  This  was  especially  the 
case  at  the  time  of  the  Zabern  affair,  which  made 
a  profound  sensation  on  this  side  of  the  Vosges. 
On  that  occasion  the  most  sceptical  found  useful 
matter  for  meditation  in  the  well-known  phrase 
•f  a  prominent  Pan-Germanist,  Herr  von  Jagow : 
"  The  officers  garrisoned  in  Alsace-Lorraine  imagine 
they  are  camping  in  a  hostile  country."  They 
made  the  moving  discovery  that,  after  forty-five 
years  of  German  life,  the  people  of  the  annexed 
provinces  were  still  French  at  heart.  From  the 
time  of  these  deplorable  events  everything  that 
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happened    in   Alsace-Lorraine    found    an    echo   in 
France. 

On  the  eve  of  the  present  war  the  German  Press 
reproached  France  bitterly  for  this  active  spirit 
of  irreconcilability,  which  seemed  to  be  growing 
stronger  than  ever.  Logically,  the  only  thing  at 
fault  was  the  persistence  of  forcible  Germanisation, 
which  had  led  to  nothing  but  an  increase  in  legitimate 
resentment.  But  it  was  more  convenient  to  blame 
the  victims.  The  idea  of  retaliation  had  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  "  bogies  "  still  employed  by  the  Pan- 
Germanists  to  excite  the  German  people.  They 
make  use  of  it  still,  amid  the  noise  of  battle,  in  their 
strange  explanations  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  But 
their  explanations  are  in  vain.  The  war,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  is  not  an  act  of  revenge  on  the  part 
of  France,  but  the  effect  of  the  mad  and  criminal 
ambition  of  Germany. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  ALSACE-LORRAINERS  AND  THE  QUESTION  OF 
ALSACE-LORRAINE 

AND  now  let  us  ask,  what  has  been  the  attitude  of 
the  Alsace-Lorrainers  themselves,  from  the  annexa- 
tion until  now  ?  The  whole  of  the  German  policy, 
with  all  its  extraordinary  ineptitudes,  created  violent 
hostility,  and  led  to  a  conflict  between  two  antagon- 
istic forces  which  has  persisted  for  forty-five  years. 

The  old,  serious-minded,  mystical  Germany,  with 
which  the  Alsatians  might  have  learnt,  like  Carlyle 
and  Renan,  to  feel  true  sympathy,  disappeared  before 
their  eyes  under  the  influence  of  the  government 
established  by  Bismarck.  Nothing  was  left  but  the 
Prussian  Empire  and  its  heavy-handed  rule.  The 
people  of  the  annexed  provinces,  who  were  full  of 
intellectual  refinement  and  proud  of  their  liberal 
centres  of  education,  found  the  loss  of  their  political 
rights  very  hard  to  bear ;  and  this  attack  on  a 
tradition  that  had  survived  for  a  thousand  years  did 
much  towards  inspiring  them  with  the  silent  antagon- 
ism which  caused  so  much  surprise  among  the 
German  officials. 

Every  time  that  Alsace-Lorraine,  relying  on  some 
77 
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promise  of  the  Berlin  Government,  ventured  to  claim 
an  alleviation  of  the  German  rule,  there  instantly 
followed  a  reaction,  a  fresh  wave  of  oppression, 
a  reinforcement  of  Prussian  discipline — of  the 
Faustrecht,  or  right  of  the  fist.  But  all  the  Ger- 
manising methods,  the  "  piece  of  sugar  "  and  the 
"  horse- whip  "  alike,  completely  failed.  Every  act 
of  oppression  on  the  part  of  Germany  was  met  by  a 
proportional  increase  in  the  national  sentiment  of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

It  must  be  granted  that  the  annexed  provinces 
knew  Germany  only  in  her  worst  aspect,  and  that 
the  invasion  of  the  immigrants,  people  of  the  lowest 
civil  and  moral  status,  made  the  official  Germanisa- 
tion  hateful.  A  flood  of  pamphlets  and  speeches 
proclaiming  the  decadence  of  the  Latin  races,  and 
the  institution  of  fetes  and  ceremonies  in  memory 
of  Sedan  and  our  other  disasters,  were  as  poison  in 
their  wounds.  The  sober-minded  citizens  of  Stras- 
burg  and  Metz  set  themselves  to  oppose  the  German- 
ising efforts  with  ferocious  fury.  It  is  this  same 
impulse  to  resist  at  every  cost,  to  save  the  identity 
of  Alsace,  that  has  revived  of  late  years  and  has  found 
utterance  in  Dr  Dollinger's  fine  expression  :  Alsatian 
duty. 

The  heroic  age  of  uncompromising  opposition  lasted 
until  about  the  year  1889,  supported  by  French 
public  opinion  and  the  hope  of  speedy  revenge.  The 
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representatives  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  National 
Assembly — Keller,  Scheurer-Kestner,  Claude,  Bam- 
berger,  Tachard,  and  Grosjean — had  proclaimed 
their  indignation  before  all  Europe.  Everyone  re- 
members their  famous  protest : 

"  The  representatives  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  .  .  . 
declare  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  in  the  name  of 
those  provinces,  that  it  is  their  desire  and  their  right 
to  remain  French.  In  defiance  of  every  law  of 
justice,  and  by  an  odious  abuse  of  force,  we  were 
placed  under  foreign  rule  .  .  .  and  we  declare  this 
compact  that  disposes  of  us  without  our  consent  to 
be  null  and  void." 

The  same  uncompromising  protest  was  made  by 
the  first  deputies  elected  under  German  rule  :  Lauth, 
ex-Mayor  of  Strasburg,  Mgr.  Dupont  des  Loges, 
Bishop  of  Metz,  Abel,  Germain,  Haeffely,  Pougnet, 
de  Schauenburg,  Hartmann,  and  the  Abbes  Schcen- 
lein,  Philippi,  Winterer,  Guerber,  and  Simonis,  the 
only  exception  being  in  the  singular  attitude  of 
Mgr.  Raess,  Bishop  of  Strasburg.  Their  mouthpiece 
was  Edouard  Teutsch,  the  representative  of  Zabern, 
who  delivered  their  courageous  protest  before  the 
Reichstag  on  the  18th  February  1874. 

No  sooner  was  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  signed  than 
one-fifth  of  the  annexed  population,  in  spite  of  all 
the  obstacles  and  difficulties  put  in  their  way  by  the 
Gennan  administration,  emigrated  to  France.  Those 
who  could  not  do  so  preserved  the  attitude  defined  by 
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their  representatives,  and  considered  the  contract 
that  arranged  their  fate  against  their  will  to  be  null 
and  void.  They  reserved  their  right  to  all  subse- 
quent demands,  and  declared  themselves  foreigners 
in  relation  to  Germany.  They  had  this  idea  in 
their  minds  later  on,  when  they  demanded  certain 
liberties  and  claimed,  again  and  again,  a  separate 
constitution. 

Protestation  and  emigration — such  was  the  atti- 
tude, at  the  first  moment,  of  the  annexed  population. 
More  than  300,000  Alsatians  emigrated,  out  of 
a  population  of  1,100,000.  In  Lorraine  the  pro- 
portion was  not  so  large.  But  even  according  to 
the  German  statistics  the  civil  population  of  the 
surrendered  territory,  which  amounted  to  1,517,494 
in  1871,  had  fallen  to  1,499,020  when  the  census 
was  taken  in  1875,  in  spite  of  an  increase  of  52,120 
in  the  number  of  births  in  the  past  five  years,  and 
a  large  immigration  of  Germans.  The  Alsatian 
emigrants  belonged  to  every  class  of  society. 
Magistrates,  officials,  workmen,  and  private  in- 
dividuals of  all  conditions  crossed  the  frontier.  But 
it  was  the  higher  classes,  chiefly,  who  swelled  the 
ranks  of  the  exodus,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  two 
capitals,  Strasburg  and  Metz.  This  was  a  very 
serious  circumstance,  for  the  loss  of  the  leading  spirits 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  that  delicate  operation 
— the  organisation  of  a  resistance  that  should  com- 
bine legality  and  moderation  with  invincible  strength. 
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The  mistake  became  apparent  later  on,  at  the  time 
of  the  extreme  measures  for  Germanisation,  and 
especially  under  the  administration  of  Prince  von 
Hohenlohe-Schillingfurst. 

When  the  extension  of  the  time  granted  for  option 
came  to  an  end  (1st  October  1892)  the  emigration 
assumed  enormous  proportions.  Bismarck  took 
fright,  and  resolved  to  check  it  at  any  cost.  First  he 
refused  to  treat  as  French  anyone  who  had  postponed 
leaving  Alsace,  even  for  the  most  important  reasons, 
until  after  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time. 
In  the  same  year  he  instituted  military  service  in 
the  conquered  provinces,  which  resulted  in  a  fresh 
exodus  of  young  men.  Their  number  would  have 
been  greater  if  he  had  not  obtained  from  the  French 
Government  an  assurance  that  they  should  only  be 
admitted  to  the  Foreign  Legion.  These  two  severe 
measures,  by  a  just  irony  of  fate,  were  favourable  to 
the  Alsatian  cause ;  for  those  who  were  forced  to 
remain  under  the  German  yoke  kept  the  spirit  of 
opposition  alive. 

The  earliest  actions  of  the  German  administration 
showed  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  once  and  for 
all,  the  sentiments  of  their  new  masters.  There 
were  a  few  faint  attempts  at  conciliatory  policy,  but 
from  the  very  first  it  was  perceptible  that  some  of 
the  measures  adopted  were  quite  unjust.  Thus, 
after  the  two  decrees  of  March  22nd  and  April  14th 
1871,  which  increased  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters 
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and  made  primary  education  compulsory,  the  laws 
of  the  Reichsland  were  very  soon  reinforced  by  a 
series  of  arbitrary  measures,  including  those  of  1 4th 
July  1871  and  23rd  March  1872,  which  began  the 
gradual  process  of  supplanting  the  French  by  the 
German  language.  And  what  can  be  said  for 
the  iniquity  of  forcing  a  number  of  Alsatian  peasants 
to  pay  the  taxes  of  1869  a  second  time,  because  they 
had  lost  the  receipts  during  the  war  ?  As  for  the 
enormous  sums  granted  to  the  peasants  as  war 
indemnities,  they  were  a  complementary  part  of  the 
Germanising  system :  a  measure  which  partially 
succeeded,  indeed,  but  increased  the  hostility  of  the 
extremists. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  between  1871  and 
1889,  then,  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  never 
relaxed  their  attitude  of  protestation.  The  hostility 
of  the  original  parties  disappeared,  and  the  first  organs 
of  the  movement,  the  Union  d?  Alsace-Lorraine  on 
behalf  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  Presse  on  behalf  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  fought  the  good  fight  side  by 
side.  Their  irredentism  seemed  sometimes  kept  in 
the  background  from  weariness  or  fear ;  sometimes 
its  programme  was  modified,  to  serve  some  political 
necessity  or  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  But  it  was  never 
renounced.  It  could  be  appeased  by  some  ill- 
understood  measure.  But  whenever  political  events 
placed  the  annexed  population  in  such  a  position  that 
their  opinions,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  could  assume 
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the  importance  and  significance  of  a  referendum, 
they  asserted  themselves  once  more  and  showed  that 
their  spirit  of  antagonism  was  as  much  alive  as 
ever.  We  will  recall  some  interesting  facts  in  this 
connection.  In  1875  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
welcomed  the  formation  of  the  Commission  Eigionale ; 
but  no  sooner  did  they  learn  that  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Emperor  was  required  of  the  members  than 
fifteen  cantons  of  Upper  Alsace  and  Lorraine  refused 
to  vote.  In  1881,  just  before  the  elections  to  the 
Reichstag,  they  showed  signs  of  sympathy  with  the 
Autonomist  candidates,  in  return  for  which  the  first 
attempt  at  local  government  was  instituted  in  1879  ; 
but  as  soon  as  Manteuffel  betrayed,  by  his  ill-advised 
frankness,  that  he  expected  the  new  members  to  act 
in  support  of  German  aims,  the  balloting  assured  the 
triumph  of  the  "  protesting  "  party.  In  1887,  by  a 
sort  of  political  blackmail,  the  Governor  let  it  be 
known,  with  covert  threats,  that  elections  unfavour- 
able to  the  Empire  would  increase  the  chances  of 
war  ;  but  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  feeling  the 
eyes  of  Europe  upon  them,  voted  as  one  man  for  the 
Protestataire  candidates.  All  these  political  incidents, 
though  they  are  now  somewhat  forgotten,  are  really 
very  remarkable,  for  they  show  how  these  people 
always  divined  the  presence  of  a  trap,  with  true 
political  intuition. 

The  indifference  that  France  seemed  to  feel,  even 
as  early  as  1880,  and  that  became  more  and  more 
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perceptible  every  day,  had  little  effect  on  the  attitude 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  as  was  plainly  shown  by  the 
famous  elections  of  1887,  when  the  full  number  of 
fifteen  representatives  sent  to  the  Reichstag  were 
all  of  the  "  protesting  "  party.  That  attitude  has, 
by  many  people,  been  maintained  to  this  day  with 
the  fiercest  obstinacy,  and  among  them  a  great 
number  of  Alsatian  emigrants  are  to  be  found. 
Those  who  thought  that  the  change  of  feeling  in 
France — the  semi-indifference  of  the  young  genera- 
tion of  politicians — -was  justified  by  a  change  of  feeling 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  itself,  were  grossly  mistaken. 
The  excuse  they  sought  was  a  bad  excuse  :  exactly 
the  contrary  is  the  truth.  Alsatian  irredentism  ad- 
vanced painfully,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  wake  of 
French  public  opinion.  Until  1880,  during  the 
violent  phase  of  French  resentment,  the  feeling  in 
Alsace  against  the  Prussians  was  one  of  inflexible 
antagonism.  And  this  definite  opposition  con- 
tinued nearly  until  1889,  whereas  in  France,  for  the 
past  eight  or  nine  years,  or  at  all  events  since  the 
death  of  Gambetta,  the  attention  of  the  public  had 
been  more  and  more  concentrated  on  the  question 
of  colonial  expansion. 

After  1889,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  saw  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of 
a  war  of  revenge,  and  that  French  politics  tended 
towards  other  interests.  It  would  seem  as  though 
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this  disillusionment  might  have  led  them  to  contem- 
plate the  idea  of  a  compromise  with  Germany.  In 
Berlin  a  reaction  favourable  to  the  Empire  was 
expected  with  ill-concealed  impatience.  It  never 
took  place,  however.  None  the  less,  some  classes 
of  society,  especially  in  the  older  generation,  were 
swept  by  a  wave  of  real  discouragement.  The  policy 
of  M,  Hanotaux,  who  was  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  from  May,  1894,  till  June,  1898  (with  a  short 
interruption  lasting  from  November  1st,  1895,  to 
April  23rd,  1896),  seemed  to  be  less  and  less  concerned 
with  the  great  question  that  had  for  so  long  been  the 
chief  care  of  our  statesmen.  The  people  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  with  feelings  that  were  deep  if  somewhat 
silent  and  unobtrusive,  watched  the  series  of  events 
that  marked  this  very  definite  change  in  the  aims  of 
our  foreign  policy  ;  and  the  most  notable  of  these 
events,  the  presence  of  a  French  squadron  at  the 
opening  of  the  Kiel  Canal  in  the  spring  of  1895, 
seemed  in  their  eyes  to  point  to  a  Franco-German 
understanding  and  an  attempt  at  political  recon- 
ciliation. But,  strange  to  say,  the  new  generation 
intervened,  the  generation  that  knew  nothing  of  the 
war  save  from  the  lips  of  their  elders.  They  were 
more  extreme  in  their  attitude  than  the  older  genera- 
tion ;  and  indeed  it  is  only  in  the  latter  that  one 
occasionally  meets  with  a  few  resigned  Alsatians, 
broken  down  by  the  sorrows  of  the  past,  and  inclined 
to  a  policy  of  reconciliation  with  Germany  on  the 
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basis  of  a  vague  autonomy.  This  historical  pheno- 
menon— one  of  the  most  curious  of  all  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  this  vital  question — lias  been 
studied  elsewhere,  as  it  well  deserves  to  be,  by 
numerous  historians  of  Alsace-Lorraine.1  The 
Alsatian  deputies  actually  proclaimed,  from  the 
tribune  of  the  Reichstag  itself,  this  new  irredentist 
spirit  in  the  young  generation.  The  most  striking 
evidence  was  brought  forward  by  Preiss,  the  deputy 
from  Colmar,  in  his  great  speech  of  January  31st,  1895. 
Future  events  were  to  justify  their  prophecies. 

We  shall  see  later  on,  indeed,  that  the  elaborate 
complications  of  the  electoral  law  accompanying  the 
constitutional  reform  of  1911  showed  plainly  enough 
that  the  German  authorities  profoundly  mistrusted 
the  young  generation  of  Alsatians.  The  adoption  of 
the  plural  vote,  giving  one  vote  to  electors  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  two  votes  to  electors  over 
thirty-five,  and  three  votes  to  electors  over  forty- 
five,  did  not  originate,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the  praise- 
worthy desire  to  bestow  a  larger  share  of  power  on 
the  w,isdom  and  prudence  that  usually  accompany 
an  advance  in  years.  No  one  in  Alsace  had  any 
delusions  on  that  subject.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment simply  meant  to  discount,  in  anticipation, 
the  menace  of  the  new  generation,  who  seemed 
likely,  in  spite  of  school  and  barracks,  to  prove 

1  See,  especially,  L1 Ante  alsacienne  et  la  Germanisation,  by 
M.  Dumont-Wilden,  in  the  Revue  Bleue,  28th  January  1911. 
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more    antagonistic    than    their    elders    to   German 
ideas. 

In  Alsace  the  young  generation  of  1889  escaped 
the  unfortunate  recurrence  of  mal  du  siecle  that 
attacked  the  youth  of  France  at  this  period,  thereby 
avoiding  their  fatal  lack  of  discipline,  their  contempt 
for  the  past,  and  their  affectation  of  extreme  opinions, 
whether  Bonapartist  or  anarchist.  Young  Alsace, 
however,  was  interested  in  the  Boulangist  move- 
ment, and  also  in  a  renewal  of  French  irredentism, 
but  had  too  keen  a  political  sense  to  count  on  its 
success.  And  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  secure  a 
repeal,  far  from  discouraging  the  young  generation, 
only  made  it  the  more  resolved  to  give  its  protests  a 
more  solid,  and  in  a  certain  sense  a  more  logical, 
basis. 

These  new  additions  to  the  ranks  of  the  irrecon- 
jeilables  brought  about  the  first  essential  change  in 
the  position  of  the  party.  They  could  no  longer  rely 
on  the  historical  rights  of  France,  since  France, 
apparently,  had  forsaken  them.  They  therefore 
declared  that  their  past  history,  their  education,  and 
their  needs  linked  them  irrevocably  with  their  former 
country,  and  that  it  was  their  earnest  desire  to  be 
restored  to  her  some  day.  France  claimed  them  no 
longer ;  they  laid  claim  to  her.  This  new  form  of 
irredentism,  with  its  simple  principles,  spread  very 
quickly  in  the  large  intellectual  centres,  and  gave 
the  first  deadly  blow  to  the  work  of  Germanisation. 
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This  continued  to  be  the  formula  of  the  movement, 
speaking  generally,  until  about  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  brought  to  the  secessionist  pro- 
gramme the  most  important  transformation  it  had 
ever  experienced.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  trans- 
formation had  already  begun  in  the  years  between 
1892  and  1897.  The  elections  of  1890,  although 
definitely  nationalist  in  character,  since  of  the  fif- 
teen possible  members  eleven  were  of  "  protesting  " 
principles,  had  nevertheless  nominated  four  deputies 
of  the  party  called  "  conciliatory."  The  voting 
in  1893  accentuated  this  new  state  of  things. 
Seventy-three  thousand  votes  were  given  to  the  con- 
ciliatory party,  forty-six  thousand  to  the  socialists, 
and  a  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  to  the  irre- 
dentists. The  attempt  made  by  M.  Blumenthal  in 
1896  to  restore  Alsatian  unity  by  an  understanding 
between  the  democrats,  liberals,  and  other  political 
parties,  was  a  failure,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
common  enemy.  And  later  discussions  had  more 
and  more  tended  to  result  in  the  electoral  debates 
being  confined  to  questions  of  general  politics 
(socialism,  liberalism,  or  clericalism),  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  old  irredentist  principle  of  restoration  to 
France.  No  words  can  express  the  harm  caused  by 
this  spreading  of  the  great  German  political  parties 
into  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  half-heartedness  of 
those  who,  after  twenty  years  of  waiting,  despaired 
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of  retaliation  by  France,  and  the  severe  measures 
directed  against  the  "  protesting  "  deputies,  led  the 
electors  to  choose  candidates  likely  to  join  one  or 
other  of  the  great  parties  in  the  Reichstag.  The 
artisans  of  Mulhouse  and  Strasburg  had  voted  for 
the  socialists,  while  the  ecclesiastical  members  had 
joined  the  Catholic  party  of  the  Centre.  The 
Alsatians,  moreover,  were  very  conscious  of  their 
heavy  responsibility  in  regard  to  this  question  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  its  profound  consequences,  at  the 
time  of  the  immense  increase  in  armament.  From 
the  time  of  the  war  scares  resulting  from  the  Morocco 
affair  until  the  forming  of  the  "  autonomous " 
constitution — that  is  to  say,  from  1904  to  1911, 
and  in  some  cases  until  the  incidents  at  Zabern  at 
the  end  of  1913 — these  various  but  closely  connected 
causes  led  them  sorrowfully  to  sacrifice  their  feeling 
for  France,  and  to  demand  no  more  than  a  compari- 
tive  autonomy  incorporated  in  the  German  Empire. 
They  hoped  that  thus  they  might  save  the  peace. 
But  their  national  existence,  in  spite  of  this  sacrifice, 
never  lost  its  vitality.  It  showed  itself  in  a  number 
of  romantic  manifestations  of  the  Alsatian  tradition, 
notably  in  the  success  of  the  rustic  theatre  at  Bus- 
sang.  Whole  trainloads  of  German  Alsatians  came, 
as  though  to  a  religious  shrine,  to  see  amateurs  and 
country  folk  acting,  on  a  movable  stage,  plays  that  v 
Maurice  Pottecher  had  compiled  from  ancient 
legends,  such  as  Le  Chdteau  des  Hans,  in  which  the 
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history  and  the  very  soul  of  Alsace  lived  again  under 
their  eyes. 

During  this  period,  in  fact,  and  especially  about 
1909,  it  was  clearly  apparent  that  the  process  of 
Germanisation  was  threatened  with  complete 
failure.  M.  H.  Lichtenberger,  after  studying  both 
the  measures  adopted  and  their  results,1  declared 
that  not  only  had  the  individuality  of  Alsace  re- 
mained unimpaired,  but  the  native  population  had 
to  a  certain  degree  assimilated  the  immigrants. 
The  Abbe  Wetterle's  famous  words  to  the  Pan- 
Germanists  were  therefore  realised  :  "  You  speak  of 
assimilation  ?  So  be  it !  Only  it  is  we  who  shall 
assimilate  you — indigestible  as  you  are."  All  these 
facts  furnish  abundant  evidence  that  the  renuncia- 
tion of  absolute  irredentism  was  in  no  way  a  sign  that 
Germanisation  had  won  the  day. 

At  the  Alsace-Lorraine  Delegation  the  question 
so  often  asked  as  to  the  relations  between  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  Germany  soon  led  to  a  precise  definition 
of  the  new  political  attitude  of  the  former.  In 
April,  1910,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Justice,  M.  Petri,  made  an  appeal  for  reconciliation, 
and  drew  upon  himself  a  vehement  reply  from 
M.  Wetterle.  Two  points  were  very  clearly  stated  : 
first,  a  severe  criticism  of  the  Prussian  policy,  which 
preached  reconciliation,  but  only  intended  it  to  be  a 

1  See  the  Revue  de  Paris  for  15th  August  1909  :  La  Question 
d' Alsace. 
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one-sided  reconciliation,  dependent  on  the  good  will 
of  the  Alsatians ;  and  secondly,  the  right  of  the 
annexed  peoples  to  preserve  their  moral  inheritance 
intact.  "  We  prevent  no  one  from  commemorating 
Bismarck,"  said  the  speaker,  "  therefore  no  one 
should  prevent  us  from  celebrating  fetes  like  that  of 
Wissembourg.  Our  past  belongs  to  us.  We  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  it.  ..."  As  we  see,  French 
sympathies  were  no  longer  in  question.  Apparently 
it  was  only  the  local  inheritance  that  was  at  stake. 
The  important  point  was  to  avoid  exasperating  the 
German  administration,  which  was  apt  to  seize  on 
the  literal  meaning  of  words.  ..To  this  end  every 
effort  was  directed.  The  Section  Alsacienne- Lorraine 
du  Souvenir  Frangais  became,  officially  at  least,  an 
entirely  local  institution  unconnected  with  France, 
and  was  called  the  Souvenir  Alsacien-Lorrain.  The 
same  patriotic  spirit  of  sacrifice  inspired  the  young 
men's  modern  societies,  the  Lorraine  Sportive  and 
the  Jeunesse  Lorraine,  over  which  the  patriot  Alexis 
Samain  presided.  And  if  the  annexed  population 
consented  to  give  an  unobtrusive  and  quiet  character 
to  the  commemorative  ceremonies  of  Wissembourg, 
Gravelotte,  Vionville,  and  Noisseville,  they  none  the 
less  firmly  resisted  German  efforts  in  one  respect,  and 
contrived  to  keep  the  French  names  of  these  towns 
in  spite  of  a  violent  attempt  to  baptize  them  anew. 
We  know  what  a  storm  of  protest  arose  when  the 
German  authorities,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monu- 
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ment  in  memory  of  those  who  died  at  Wissembourg, 
suppressed  the  historic  emblems  carved  at  the  corners 
of  the  pedestal :  the  lilies  of  France,  the  sun  of  the 
Monarchy,  the  fasces  of  the  Revolution,  the  eagle  of 
Napoleon.  The  thoughts  of  Alsace  were  with  France 
whatever  her  official  attitude  might  be.  She  was 
doing  honour  to  French  soldiers,  and  their  memory 
had  more  influence  than  ever  on  her  desires,  her 
destiny,  and  her  hopes. 

But  a  little  later  a  wave  of  disinterested  feeling 
in  favour  of  peace  swept  over  Alsace-Lorraine.  It 
found  expression,  until  the  middle  of  the  year  1913, 
in  the  famous  articles  in  the  Journal  d? Alsace- 
Lorraine,  the  speeches  of  the  great  Alsatian  patriots, 
Auguste  Lalance  and  the  Abbe  Haegy,1  and  the  con- 
ferences arranged  in  Paris  by  Jacques  Preiss  and  the 
Abbe  Wetterle".  All  these  men  either  were,  or  had 
been,  deputies  in  the  Reichstag.  The  programme 
of  the  movement  was  announced  in  the  Proclama- 
tion of  the  Alsatian  People,  published  at  Mulhouse  on 
the  9th  March  1913,  and  again  in  the  public  meeting 
of  the  13th  March,  when  all  parties  were  united,  all 
catholics,  protestants,  socialists,  and  liberals  recon- 
ciled, and  all  questions  connected  with  the  annexa- 
tion made  subservient  to  the  great  national  question. 

1  As  in  the  case  of  the  socialist  deputy,  Leopold  Emmel ,  one 
must  not  speak  with  too  much  certainty  of  the  Abbe  Haegy, 
since  there  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Elsaesser  Kurier  certain 
obsequious  protestations  of  loyalty  addressed  by  him  to  the 
German  Government. 
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It  was  a  touching,  solemn  scene,  that  grave  and 
sorrowful  assembly,  weighed  down  with  the  sense  of 
its  responsibility  towards  history.  Entirely  sinking 
their  own  feelings,  the  representatives  of  the  various 
parties  unanimously  passed  a  self-sacrificing  resolu- 
tion, which  they  believed  would  lead  to  a  friendly 
settlement  of  the  problem  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  They 
first  declared  that,  though  it  was  forty  years  since 
the  annexation,  they  were  still  Alsatians.  But  they 
further  declared  that,  supposing  they  were  con- 
sulted, they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  a 
just  solution  of  the  great  Franco-German  quarrel, 
"  a  frank  and  sincere  understanding  between  France 
and  Germany."  These  moving  demonstrations, 
amid  all  the  alarming  rumours  and  preparations  for 
war  of  the  years  1911, 1912,  and  1913,  were  a  revela- 
tion to  France  of  the  new  attitude  assumed  by  the 
Alsatians,  and  of  the  very  serious  sacrifices  they  were 
prepared  to  make  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  these  pacific 
demonstrations,  and  certain  motions  of  the  same 
nature  passed  by  the  Strasburg  Parliament,  received 
various  interpretations.  Many  of  the  Alsatians  and 
Lorrainers,  especially  among  the  emigrants,  saw  in 
them  the  influence  of  the  socialist  party,  and  of 
certain  Swiss  tradesmen  of  doubtful  views.  They 
deplored  these  political  vagaries,  and  apparently  not 
without  reason.  Yet  we  should  not  fail  to  appreciate 
the  deep  significance  of  a  movement  such  as  this. 
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These  people,  who  had  forgotten  nothing,  voluntarily 
renounced  all  idea  of  revenge,  in  the  hope  that  their 
painful  sacrifice  would  ensure  peace  to  the  nations 
around  them.  This  was  the  meaning  of  Pastor 
Sheer's  words  at  Mulhouse,  when  he  was  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  Alsatian  people.  The  same  idea 
was  definitely  expressed  by  the  Diet  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  on  the  6th  May  1913,  when  it  "  begged  the 
Governor  to  give  instructions  to  the  representatives 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  Federal  Council  ...  in 
order  that  the  latter  may  inquire  into  the  most  suit- 
able ways  and  means  for  producing  a  reconciliation 
between  France  and  Germany." 

Nevertheless,  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1911,  and  still  more  the  occurrences  at 
Zabern,  led  many  Alsatians,  in  their  disgust,  to  give 
up  their  pacific  illusions  and  return  to  their  original 
attitude.  Even  before  the  promulgation  of  the  so- 
called  Autonomous  Constitution,  which  took  place 
in  May,  they  were  convinced  that  they  had  been 
duped.  The  silence  and  contempt,  and  indeed  some- 
times the  insulting  irony,  with  which  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Reichstag  had  been  treated  during 
the  discussion  of  the  scheme,  had  plainly  shown 
them  that  they  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  true 
autonomy.  The  most  staunch  among  them,  indeed, 
were  pleased  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  because 
they  had  feared  that  a  more  liberal  German  policy 
would  make  the  German  yoke  tolerable.  They 
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continued  to  demand  autonomy  although  convinced 
that  Berlin  would  never  grant  it.  Being  also  con- 
vinced, by  their  observation  of  international  politics, 
that  a  change  in  the  map  of  Europe  would  shortly 
restore  them  to  France,  they  made  a  great  point  of 
preserving  their  "moral  autonomy  "  intact. 

Another  significant  event  occurred  to  show  the 
futility  of  their  pacific  efforts  :  the  failure  of  the 
inter-parliamentary  Conference  at  Berne,  in  May, 
1913.  This  assembly,  which  was  expected  to  do  so 
much  in  the  cause  of  peace,  practically  confined  itself 
to  thanking  the  Alsatian  Diet  for  its  splendid  action 
in  favour  of  that  cause.  It  carefully  avoided,  with 
ill-concealed  embarrassment,  the  discussion  of  the 
question  itself.  It  is  not  an  adequate  excuse  to 
say  that  the  Conference  was  not  qualified  to  discuss 
the  subject ;  for,  after  all,  the  question  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  was  not  taboo.  It  might  have  been  stated, 
if  not  settled,  on  an  occasion  so  favourable  to  its 
unravelling.  But  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  both 
camps  that  there  was  here  an  incurable  evil,  the 
gravity  of  which  could  not  be  palliated. 

In  Germany,  meanwhile,  the  situation  was  still 
misunderstood.  After  the  Alsatians'  disinterested 
campaign  against  war,  and  in  favour  of  a  Franco- 
German  Entente,  the  more  superficial  of  the  German 
optimists  flattered  themselves  that  the  next  step 
would  be  a  definite  renunciation  of  irredentist  prin- 
ciples, and  the  adoption  by  the  Reichsland  of  a  loyal 
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policy  towards  the  Empire.  Then,  oil  a  sudden,  the 
events  at  Zabern  undeceived  them  cruelly.  The 
violent  conduct  of  a  Prussian  officer,  the  strange 
attitude  of  his  superiors,  the  demonstrations  of  the 
Alsatian  people,  the  insolent  verdict  of  the  court 
martial  at  Strasburg,  during  the  early  months  of 
1914,  revived  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  all  the 
rancour  that  had  been  temporarily  latent.  The 
whole  of  Europe,  indeed,  was  aghast.  Alsace  alone 
felt  no  surprise.  In  her  eyes  these  things  were  only 
symptoms — -rather  more  violent  than  usual — of  the 
endemic  disease  from  which  she  suffered.  This 
deplorable  affair  revealed  to  the  whole  world  the 
antipathy  that  the  annexed  provinces  felt  for 
Germany,  and  the  French  sympathies  that  were 
supposed  to  have  long  disappeared.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  optimists  beyond  the  Rhine  tried  to  turn 
the  affair  into  a  mere  struggle  between  the  civil  and 
the  military  population,  protesting  that  the  injured 
civilians  were  to  a  great  extent  immigrants,  and  that 
it  was  therefore  illogical  to  revive  the  national 
question.  But  the  immigrants  did  not  feel  in  the 
least  wounded  by  the  insulting  name  of  Wackes* 
which  was  applied  to  Alsatians  only. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  during  these  recent  years 
Alsatian  irredentism  showed  a  very  marked  return  to 
the  whole-hearted  opposition  of  the  old  "  protesting  " 
party  of  1871.  One  finds  in  the  speeches  of  the 
leaders — -usually  so  moderate — the  most  violent 
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hostility  to  such  men  as  Forstner,  Reutter,  and 
Deimling,  and  demands  for  immediate  and  complete 
autonomy.  One  can  even  detect  a  hint  of  menace. 
It  is  worth  while  to  re-read,  on  this  subject,  the 
vehement  statements  of  the  catholic  orator,  Abbe 
Muller,  the  socialist  Peirotes,  and  the  democrat 
Drumm,  of  Mulhouse,  in  the  Parliament  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  during  the  memorable  sitting  of  January 
15th,  1914.  On  this  occasion  all  parties  were 
united,  as  in  the  heroic  days  of  the  early  protesta- 
taires.  Boelhe,  the  socialist  deputy  for  Strasburg, 
presided.  Peirotes  definitely  accused  Germany  of 
preparing  to  make  war  on  France  by  turning  Alsace 
into  "  a  positive  military  glacis."  Drumm,  in  his 
violent  voice,  demanded  a  Republic  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  And  the  entire  Assembly  applauded  a 
solemn  order  of  the  day,  the  third  paragraph  of 
which,  to  quote  only  one,  insisted  on  nothing  less 
than  absolute  autonomy  for  the  two  provinces. 

And  this  spirit  of  antagonism,  despite  all  the  efforts 
of  the  highest  civil  authorities,  became  more  and 
more  marked.  There  were  open  references  to  the 
inviolable  rights  of  the  mother  country,  France. 
On  the  9th  March  1914  the  Second  Chamber  of  the 
Parliament  of  Alsace-Lorraine  refused  to  vote  a 
sum  of  10,000  marks,  as  had  been  proposed,  for  the 
endowment  of  scholastic  enterprises.  The  socialist 
deputy  Emmel  pointed  out  that  any  grants  of  this 
kind  would  only  be  allocated  to  societies  favourable 
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to  Germany,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  And 
the  new  Governor,  who  had  only  lately  taken  up  his 
office,  "  declared  bitterly  that  French  influence  and 
French  sympathies  were  stronger  than  ever ! " 
This  significant  admission  was  frequently  repeated, 
until  the  very  eve  of  the  present  war,  by  various 
prominent  Germans  and  their  supporters  in  Alsace, 
M.  Zorn  de  Bulach  among  them. 

Finally  we  may  recall  the  important  evidence 
furnished  on  the  23rd  July  1914  by  the  deputy 
Liebknecht,  at  the  time  of  his  return  to  Germany 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Socialist  Congress  opposing 
the  war.  The  famous  German  democrat  was  pro- 
foundly affected  at  Belfort,  where  he  met  a  crowd  of 
Alsatians  returning  to  the  annexed  provinces  from 
France,  whither  they  had  been  to  take  part  in  the 
national  fete.  "  These  recollections  are  branded 
upon  my  mind  as  though  with  a  red-hot  iron,"  he 
wrote  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  "  They  will 
follow  me  wherever  I  go." 

Such  are  the  facts.  We  must  now  inquire  into 
the  chief  factors  in  the  resistance  of  Alsace :  the 
means  she  employed  for  preserving  both  her  moral 
autonomy  and  her  French  sympathies. 

The  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  who  were  one  of 
the  most  cultivated  communities  in  France,  regarded 
the  German  Empire,  when  they  entered  it,  as  though 
it  were  a  nation  of  savages.  They  at  once  organised 
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themselves  into  an  exclusive  society,  which  was 
powerless  against  the  force  of  circumstances,  but 
which  set  itself,  in  accordance  with  M.  Eccard's 
motto — "  Let  us  keep  our  moral  autonomy  !  " — to 
preserve  the  lesser  traditions  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
at  the  same  time  to  revive  the  greater  traditions 
that  it  possessed  in  common  with  France.  It  was  a 
thankless  task,  and  in  our  eyes  a  mistaken  one.  We 
must  judge  of  it  from  a  distance,  with  the  kind  of 
sentiment  that  Renan  calls  "  historical  admiration," 
lest  we  should  fail  to  recognise  its  austere  and  sober 
dignity. 

The  Alsatians  scoffed,  with  bitter  irony,  at  the 
arrogant  stupidity  of  the  immigrants.  Their  cari- 
catures, their  journals,  and  their  literature  were 
steeped  with  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  implacable 
contempt.  The  vituperations  with  which  Schopen- 
hauer and  Nietzsche  abused  the  coarseness  of  the 
German  nature  never  found  so  faithful  an  echo  as  in 
Alsace-Lorraine.  The  Lorrainer  seems  more  timid 
than  the  Alsatian,  and  rather  shy.  His  past 
sorrows,  the  experiences  of  a  thousand  years,  have 
painfully  taught  him  to  be  cautious  in  expressing 
his  thoughts,  which  are  both  forcible  and  profound. 
He  is  prudent  and  cold,  calm  on  the  surface,  and 
terribly  tenacious  of  his  opinions  ;  and  through  all 
the  changes  and  chances  of  history  he  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  stable  elements  in  France, 
morally,  socially,  and  politically.  Someone  has  well 
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described  him  as  "  a  gay  mind  behind  an  austere 
brow." 

The  wit  of  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  the 
direct  result  of  their  circumstances.  It  is  slow,  yet 
it  always  hits  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  and  never 
falls  back  on  coarse  insult.  Wherever  it  is  found, 
in  popular  anecdotes,  or  in  the  repartees  and  carica- 
tures that  have  delighted  the  world  for  the  past  half 
century,  it  is  essentially  traditional  in  origin.  The 
carpenter  Nivoi  and  the  fiddler  Coucou  Peter  repeat 
the  jokes  of  their  ancestors,  which  form  collectively 
one  of  the  foundations  of  local  tradition.  And  since 
Alsace  was  annexed  to  the  Empire  the  original  collec- 
tion has  been  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian 
invader.  For  men  so  full  of  common  sense  as  these, 
biting  irony  was  the  only  possible  form  of  revolt, 
from  Emile  Erckmann,  the  old  conteur  of  Zabern,  to 
the  humblest  peasant  who  makes  a  joke  as  he  sows 
his  corn  ;  from  the  good  old  draughtsman  Touche- 
molin,  of  the  days  of  the  annexation,  to  the  modern 
caricaturists  Hansi  and  Zislin,  whom  every  mis- 
chievous little  urchin  imitates  on  the  blackboard  at 
school.  This  almost  serious  mockery  is  employed 
at  the  expense  both  of  the  immigrants  and  of  the 
Prussians  in  Prussia,  always  with  the  same  cold 
energy  and  unequalled  calm,  in  a  series  of  writ- 
ings that  are  either  anonymous  or  signed  with 
pseudonyms. 

Another  element  of  moral  resistance  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  tales  of  the  popular  writers  and  the  works 
of  certain  dramatists,  such  as  Maurice  Pottecher. 
Above  all  we  must  not  forget  Erckmann-Chatrian, 
whose  very  popular  work  constitutes  the  true  epic  of 
"French"  Alsace.  In  writing  a  simple  history  of 
their  country  they  revealed  its  soul,  and  they  wrote 
nothing  that  they  had  not  themselves  felt.  Michel, 
in  his  declining  years,  described  in  the  Histoire  d'un 
Paysan  the  great  historical  events  that  consecrated 
the  union  of  the  Alsatians  and  the  French.  And  this 
has  made  another  link  between  them,  perhaps  the 
strongest  of  all,  since  it  expresses  the  aspirations 
and  desires  of  the  people. 

An  artistic  revival  was  also  developed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Germanising  process.  In  Lorraine  it 
became  unmistakably  apparent  in  1909,  in  the  success 
of  the  Nancy  School,  whose  courses  of  study,  lectures, 
and  exhibitions  created  equal  interest  on  both  sides 
of  the  frontier,  at  Metz  as  well  as  at  Luneville  and 
Nancy.  A  group  of  very  able  artists  defended  the 
old  Lorraine  tradition  against  the  odious  modern 
style,  and  above  all  against  the  bad  taste  of  the 
Germans.  The  National  Museum  of  Lorraine  at 
Nancy  soon  became  really  representative  of  the 
national  life.  The  Alsatian  Museum,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  was  originated  by  the  Revue  alsacienne 
illustree  to  forward  the  same  intellectual  movement 
and  encourage  the  same  aims,  owed  to  the  efforts  of 
some  generous  Alsatians — notably  Dr  Dollinger  and 
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Dr  Biicher — a  magnificent  collection  illustrative  of 
the  popular  customs  and  legends  of  the  country. 
Until  lately,  if  a  Frenchman  passing  through  Stras- 
burg  wished  'to  escape  from  the  insistent  German 
element  in  the  noisy  streets,  he  could  go  to  the  old 
house  on  the  Quai  Saint-Nicolas,  and,  in  the  quiet 
rooms  of  the  Alsatian  Museum,  meditate  before  the 
silent  memorials  of  ancient  Alsace.  There  he  could 
find  true  strength  and  encouragement.  Every  relic 
of  these  men  of  past  days  seemed  to  call  upon  the  new 
generation  not  to  betray  their  memory.  And  before 
these  evidences  of  national  devotion  he  came  to 
understand  the  sufferings,  the  expectations,  and  the 
hopes  of  a  waiting,  fettered  people. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  was  in  the  struggle  to  pre- 
serve the  French  language  and  the  local  dialect  that 
the  resistance  of  the  annexed  population,  especially 
after  1878,  was  most  apparent.  The  Lorraine  patois 
found  many  enlightened  and  resolute  defenders,  who 
endowed  scholarships  and  published  books  to  en- 
courage its  general  use,  Among  them  was  Dr  Estre, 
editor  of  the  Ermonek  Lourain  *  (1876-1884)  whose 
efforts  to  preserve  local  customs  and  promote  the 
use  of  the  Lorraine  dialect  in  literature  won  the  notice 
of  the  poet  Frederic  Mistral,  and  were  especially 
interesting  in  that  they  were  connected  with  the  great 
revival  of  local  literatures  that  took  place  at  the  end 

1  Lo  Pia  Erm&nek  L&Arain  (The  Little  Lorraine  Almanach), 
Strasburg,  Fischbach. 
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of  the  last  century.  These  attempts  to  preserve  the 
"  moral  autonomy "  of  Lorraine  were  carried  on 
until  our  own  days  by  men  like  Canon  Colin,  the 
founder  of  the  Lorrain,  who  took  refuge  in  France 
on  the  outbreak  of  war  and  was  deprived  of  his  office 
at  Metz  by  Bishop  Benzler.  The  great  patriotic 
sermon  that  he  recently  preached  in  Notre-Dame 
(Arise,  ye  Dead  !)  made  a  great  sensation  in  Metz 
and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  Revue  alsacienne  illustre'e,  which  originated  in 
a  circle  of  students,  soon  gained  a  very  different  kind 
of  success  from  the  brief  vogue  of  those  daring  pub- 
lications that  are  brought  out  by  the  ordinary  type 
of  young  man.  Its  aim  being  to  revive  the  memories 
and  feelings  of  old  Alsace  it  fulfilled  a  national  need, 
and  that  fact  insured  its  literary  success.  Even  now 
one  must  refer  to  its  pages  if  one  would  find  a  living 
link  between  the  memories  of  the  "  little  patrie  " 
and  the  great  traditions  of  France.  At  the  same 
time  it  became  a  factor  in  the  opposition  to  the 
German  language.  In  some  countries,  as  for  instance 
in  Luxemburg,  the  invasion  of  the  German  tongue 
followed  immediately  on  the  economic  invasion. 
Attempts  had  been  made  to  check  it  in  others,  such 
as  the  Walloon  country,  where  congresses  were 
organised  at  Liege,  Arlon,  Brussels,  and  Mons.  But 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  the  resistance  was  violent.  After 
1910  the  advances  of  the  German  language  gave 
fresh  vitality  to  that  of  France.  The  number  of 
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daily  papers  printed  in  French  increased.  There 
were  soon  three  important  journals  :  Leon  Boll's 
Journal  d?  Alsace-Lorraine,  founded  at  Strasburg  in 
1904,  the  Abbe  Wetterle's  Nouvelliste  d'Alsace- 
Lorraine,  founded  at  Colmar  in  1908,  and  the  Express 
de  Mulhouse,  as  well  as  several  very  interesting  re- 
views, such  as  the  Cornets  alsaciens  ;  while  regular 
campaigns  were  carried  on  in  the  Press  by  writers 
like  M.  Eccard  and  M.  Wilmotte,1  explaining  to  the 
Alsatian  people  "  why  they  ought  to  speak  French." 
Among  those  who  fought  this  good  fight  there  is  one 
who  deserves  especial  mention — Leon  Boll,  who, 
ever  since  1882,  has  given  fresh  life  to  the  Union  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  has  worked  unceasingly  for 
the  preservation  of  the  national  spirit.  In  1904 
he  started  the  great  French  daily  newspaper,  the 
Journal  d?  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  he  has  been  prose- 
cuted for  high  treason  during  the  present  war,  after 
having  his  possessions  confiscated  by  the  German 
authorities. 

The  Alsatian  takes  a  delight  in  showing,  like 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  how  impossible  it  is  to  trans- 
late into  German  any  idea  relating  to  the  fine  arts  or 
refinements  of  life.  He  loves  to  prove  the  superi- 
ority of  his  local  tongue — which  is,  he  declares,  the 
true  German  language — to  the  "  barbaric  patois  " 
spoken  in  Berlin.  But  above  them  both  he  places 
the  French  language. 

1  Oarnets  Alsacienfi,  No.  1.     (Strasburg.) 
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It  has  become  absolutely  necessary  fco  recognise, 
in  Germany,  that  this  state  of  things  exists,  and  to 
accept  it  willingly  or  unwillingly.  Only,  if  one  may 
believe  the  word  of  the  officials  and  Pan-Germanists, 
the  fact  is  of  no  importance.  It  is  merely  one  of  the 
many  whims  of  a  discontented  and  illogical  people, 
who  make  a  point,  from  the  sheer  love  of  contradic- 
tion, of  imitating  foreign  habits  ! l  In  the  pursuit 
of  this  futile  object — so  they  write  even  now — the 
Alsatians  are  employing  their  last  remnants  of 
resisting  force.  Truly,  in  Alsace  as  in  other  places, 
German  illusions  show  a  strange  pertinacity. 

The  feeling  for  tradition  and  respect  for  the  past 
are  among  the  most  charming  characteristics  of  the 
Alsatian  mind.  Every  aspect  of  the  external  world 
calls  up  a  wonderful  procession  of  legends  and 
memories.  Everything  is  deeply  impressed  with  a 
personality  of  its  own :  the  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape, the  picturesque  houses  with  their  blue 
shutters,  carved  banisters,  antique  furniture,  old 
clocks,  old  spinning-wheels,  sideboards,  chests,  and 
pantries  full  of  shining  silver.  Everything  shows 
their  worship  of  ancestral  customs  and  their  desire 
to  keep  the  bequest  intact.  These  people  have  the 
same  modes  of  speech  as  before  the  annexation,  and 
the  same  legends,  though  they  relate  them  differ- 
ently, because  each  individual  likes  to  add  fresh 

1  See  the  Alldeutscher  Katechismus,  by  Heinrich  Calmbach. 
(Mainz.) 
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ornaments  to  what  he  loves.  Among  these  stories 
of  the  familiar  characters  that  have  grown  up  in  the 
popular  imagination  are  Le  Fantome  de  Schlittenbach, 
Hans  le  Curieux,  Les  Femmes  de  Rouffach,  Sainte 
Odile.  Their  marvellous  and  harrowing  adventures 
should  be  read  in  M.  Hinzelin's  collections  of  legends. 

In  Lorraine,  too,  the  habits  of  the  countryside 
have  clung  closely  to  tradition.  The  farm  is  always 
a  large  building  with  no  upper  storeys,  but  plenty  of 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  stables  hard  by,  and 
enormous  barns,  and  above  all  a  great  hall  for 
the  family  sitting-room,  which  is  still  sometimes 
furnished  with  heirlooms  carved  by  village  artists. 

The  workmen  and  artists  who  adorned  the  old 
cities  were  inspired  by  the  same  sentiment,  so  that 
on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  the  national  spirit  of 
Lorraine  is  reflected  with  marvellous  clearness  in 
such  towns  as  Spinal,  Toul,  Luneville,  Fontenoy-le- 
Chateau,  Lorquin,  Barney,  Saint-Mihiel,  Vaucou- 
leurs,  Saint-Die,  Neufchateau,  Nancy,  Mirecourt, 
Metz,  Chateau-Salins  and  the  towns  of  the  Sarre. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  to  the  super- 
ficial observer  the  large  towns  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
would  appear  like  true  German  towns.  The  public 
buildings  erected  since  the  annexation  might-  be 
those  of  Cologne,  Hamburg,  or  Munich.  The  main 
streets,  which  flash  with  stiff  military  uniforms,  are 
bordered  with  cafes  and  shops  whose  aggressive 
luxury,  like  their  names  and  signboards,  bears  the 
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imprint  of  German  enterprise.  Here  the  French 
and  Alsatian  languages  seem  to  give  way  before 
German,  which  flourishes  in  the  public  buildings, 
in  the  tramways,  and  in  the  street.  But  one  need 
only  seek  the  quieter  quarters,  far  from  the  great 
turbulent  artery  that  marks  the  German  occupation 
in  all  the  annexed  towns,  to  discover  with  surprise 
that  the  French  language,  French  customs,  and 
French  sympathies  are  still  alive.  Just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  this  revival  was  definitely 
verified  by  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  annexed 
provinces,  who  number  about  eleven  thousand. 
They  were  surprised  to  find,  in  many  middle- class 
families,  an  almost  affected  cult  of  the  French 
tradition,  showing  itself  in  manners,  dress,  taste, 
courtesy,  and  in  a  thousand  refinements  of  con- 
versation. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  persistence  of  the  French  tradition  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  is,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  refugees.  Many  of  them  settled  down  in  the 
little  frontier  towns  of  France  and  Switzerland  and 
did  much  to  maintain,  among  their  compatriots  who 
had  become  German  subjects,  the  original  principles 
of  irredentism.  Their  influence  even  affected  the 
national  spirit  in  France  itself,  in  proof  of  which  we 
may  recall  the  vigorous  irredentist  campaign  carried 
on  by  refugees  during  the  crises  of  1875,  1887,  1905, 
1908,  1911,  and  1913.  In  the  course  of  the  present 
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war  this  same  campaign  has  been  continued  by 
Alsatian  and  Lorraine  refugees  in  France,  such  as 
the  Abbe  Wetterle,  Canon  Colin,  MM.  Laugel, 
Blumenthal,  Georges  Weill,  and  Helmer ;  by  irre- 
dentist journals  like  the  Alsacien-Lorrain  de  Paris, 
edited  by  M.  Florent-Matter ;  by  special  societies 
such  as  the  General  Association  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
under  the  leadership  of  MM.  Felix  Alcan,  Blech, 
Baume,  Risler,  Wilmotte,  Koch,  and  Kcechlin,  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers, 
of  which  the  Comte  d'Haussonville  is  the  chair- 
man, the  Federation  of  Alsatian  and  Lorraine 
Societies  (chairman,  M.  J.  Sansboeuf ),  the  Society  for 
the  Reinstatement  of  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  (chair- 
man, M.  L.  Marx),  the  Providential  Society  for 
Alsatians  and  Lorrainers,  founded  by  Dr  Niessan, 
the  Friendly  Union  of  Alsace-Lorraine  (chairman, 
M.  L.  Armbruster),  the  Republican  League  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  (chairman,  M.  Charles  Andler),  the  Com- 
mittee of  Economic  and  Administrative  Inquiry 
relative  to  Alsace-Lorraine  (chairman,  M.  Jules 
Siegfried),  the  Alsatian  and  Lorraine  Society  for 
Mutual  Assistance  (chairman,  M.  A.  Walter),  the 
Society  for  Relief  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  over  which 
Madame  Jules  Siegfried  presides,  the  Society  of  Patriots 
in  Moselle  (chairman,  M.  C.  Vuillaume),  the  Lorraine 
Union,  and  by  a  great  number  of  local  circles.  We 
know,  too,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
German  army  could  boast  of  only  three  Alsatian 
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officers,  having  acquired  exactly  thirteen  between 
1870  and  1914 ;  whereas  the  French  army  con- 
tained a  very  large  number,  including  three  generals 
of  Alsatian  or  Lorraine  origin.  The  Alsatians  and 
Lorrainers  serving  in  the  French  ranks  are  very 
numerous — more  than  fifteen  thousand.  They  are 
refugees  or  deserters  from  the  German  army,  and  all 
the  world  knows  of  their  heroism.  A  son  and  four 
grandsons  of  fimile  Keller  have  died  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  ratifying  with  their  blood  the  solemn  pledge 
of  the  old  protestataire  of  1871.  The  pages  of  the 
Strassburger  Correspondenz  are  full  of  their  names  : 
the  list  for  February,  1916,  contained  more  than  three 
hundred.  The  recent  promotion  of  Colonel  Scheuch, 
a  native  of  Schlestadt,  to  the  rank  of  major-general, 
has  not  concealed  the  significant  scarcity  of  Alsatian 
officers.  We  may  search  in  vain  for  another 
example  of  the  kind  between  the  years  1871  and 
1914.  And  the  German  papers,  by  their  eager 
comments  on  this  first  case  of  an  undeniable  Alsatian 
being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  Prussian  general, 
unconsciously  revealed  the  strangeness  of  the  event. 
Even  in  Germany,  however,  there  have  been 
writers  and  speakers  more  dispassionate  than  the 
rest,  who  have  admitted  of  recent  years  that  the 
annexed  provinces  showed  a  curious  antipathy  for 
Prussia,  and  that  public  opinion  in  Lorraine  in- 
clined strongly  towards  French  liberalism,  while 
in  Alsace  it  favoured  Swiss  democracy.  But  they 
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refused  vehemently  to  attribute  this  failure  to  the 
inherent  nature  of  the  German  rule.  They  blamed 
the  stupidity  of  the  local  officials  and  the  immigrants, 
laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Poles  and  Italians 
who  now  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  population 
in  the  commercial  towns  of  the  Reichsland  are 
becoming  more  and  more  anti-German  in  feeling. 
"  And  yet,"  said  they,  "  they  have  not  the  same 
reasons  for  this  as  the  native  population."  But 
this  new  excuse,  like  all  the  others,  was  obvious 
sophistry. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  incontestable  revival  of 
French  sympathies  that  began  to  be  manifest  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  several  years  ago,  justified  the  old 
irredentists,  who  had  never  admitted  the  possibility 
of  any  solution  except  a  complete  restoration  to 
France,  and  whose  principles  had  long  seemed  anti- 
quated and  ridiculous.  The  policy  of  Germanisa- 
tion,  by  leaving  the  most  heart-rending  and  acute  of 
all  international  problems  unsolved,  after  forty-five 
years  of  effort,  opened  the  way  for  all  kinds  of 
disaster,  and  once  more  justified  the  fears  of  those 
who  had  regarded  the  annexation  as  a  calamity  for 
France,  for  Germany,  and  for  all  Europe.  The 
prophecies  of  those  who,  from  David  Strauss  and 
Heinrich  von  Treitschke  to  the  Prince  von  Billow, 
declared  that  a  few  years  would  suffice  to  convince 
the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  that  they  were  German, 
were  completely  refuted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
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prophecy  that  Monseigneur  Freppel  made  to  King 
William  in  February,  1871,  has  been  fulfilled : 
"  Believe  the  words  of  a  bishop  who  speaks  before 
God,  and  with  his  hand  on  his  heart :  Alsace  will 
never  be  yours." 


CHAPTER  V 

THE     SETTLEMENT    OF     THE     QUESTION     OF     ALSACE- 
LORRAINE 

WE  have  now  analysed  the  respective  sentiments  of 
the  three  peoples  concerned,  from  the  signing  of  the 
Frankfort  Treaty  until  to-day,  and  have  studied  the 
chief  conditions  that  have  modified  the  problem  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  course  of  the  past  half  century. 
We  can  now  proceed  to  examine  and  criticise  the 
various  solutions  that  have  been  proposed. 

We  need  not  consider  the  so-called  solutions  of 
Germany  :  such  as  Herr  Geffken's  strange  sugges- 
tion that  Alsace  should  be  given  to  the  Duchy  of 
Baden,  which  should  be  made  into  a  kingdom,  and 
that  Lorraine  should  be  left  to  Prussia :  and  the 
other  remarkable  scheme  put  forward  by  the  indi- 
vidualist Bavarian  deputy  Sigl,  who  desired  the 
Reichsland  to  be  handed  over  to  the  descendants  of 
the  Due  Frangois-fitienne  of  Lorraine,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1738  !  The 
only  significance  of  these  wild  notions  lay  in  their 
proving  to  neutral  countries  that  even  in  Germany, 
despite  a  superficial  assumption  of  indifference,  the 
abnormal  situation  of  the  two  provinces  forced  the 
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political  world  to  recognise  the  reality  of  the  Alsatian 
question. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  various  schemes  for 
annexing  the  provinces  to  Prussia,  or  dividing  them 
between  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  have  been  the  cause,  in  Germany,  of  violent 
discussions,  at  first  secret,  but  afterwards  official  and 
public.  The  Prussian  point  of  view  was  put  forward 
in  an  important  article,  four  columns  in  length, 
in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  of  the  10th  November 
1915.  A  variety  of  war  publications,  too,  have 
explained  the  special  opinions  of  each  of  the  German 
states  concerned. 

We  need  not  linger,  either,  over  such  artificial 
solutions  as  the  division  of  the  Reichsland  into 
German  territory  and  French  territory,  by  the 
arbitration  of  a  neutral  tribunal,  according  to  the 
prevailing  language  and  historical  traditions.  This 
method  would  absolutely  contravene  the  facts,  for 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  the  love  of  France  and  use  of  the 
French  language  are  not  by  any  means  always  found 
in  the  same  place.  The  largest  contingents  of 
Alsatian  refugees  in  France  were  furnished  by 
Wissembourg  (23  per  cent.),  Schlestadt  (22  per  cent.), 
and  Haguenau  (20  per  cent.),  all  of  which  are,  in 
respect  of  language  and  customs,  the  most  definitely 
German  towns.  Nevertheless,  on  several  occasions 
neutral  countries,  with  the  best  intentions,  have 
proposed  arrangements  of  this  kind.  In  1895,  for 
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instance,  the  Peace  Union  of  Philadelphia,  inspired 
by  the  most  excellent  motives,  thought  it  could  solve 
the  difficulty  by  petitioning  the  Berlin  Government  to 
restore  Metz  and  the  surrounding  territory  to  France. 
But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  Germany,  although  well 
aware  of  the  French  tendencies  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Metz,  would  never  willingly  surrender  the 
fortress,1  both  France  and  Alsace-Lorraine  would 
indignantly  reject  so  pitiable  an  act  of  reparation. 
There  are  still  certain  neutral  countries  sufficiently 
small-minded  and  hypocritical  to  support  this 
curious  idea. 

The  Question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  admits  of  no 
palliative  measures.  The  events  of  the  last  few  years 
have  proved  this  abundantly.  After  the  failure  of 
the  pacifist  projects  and  the  attempts  to  limit  the 
armament  of  nations,  this  became  of  all  others  the 
most  dangerous  and  menacing  question,  a  question 
that  suffices  to  keep,  not  only  France  and  Germany, 
but  indirectly  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  a  state 
of  agonising  suspense.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  it  has 
developed  into  an  impossible  position,  which  has 
gradually  exasperated  William  II.'s  naturally  vari- 
able temperament,  and  that  it  explains  to  a  great 
extent  the  strange  succession  of  tactless  advances 
and  cruel  provocations,  the  inconsistencies  and 
sudden  changes  of  front  that  have  marked  his  policy 

1  Statement  by  Herr  Franz  Wirth,  president  of  the  Peace 
Society  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1895. 
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towards  France.  In  the  annexed  provinces  the 
slightest  demonstration  of  French  sentiment,  or 
merely  the  commemoration  of  some  event  in  French 
history,  is  Immediately  made  the  pretext,  by  the 
German  authorities,  for  an  indefinite  postponement 
of  projected  or  promised  reforms.  And  one  can  see 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  imperative  need  of  finding  a 
final  solution,  and  escaping  at  all  costs  from  this 
hopeless  situation.  Now,  though  their  forms  are 
innumerable,  all  the  practicable  solutions  may  be 
classified  under  three  heads :  relative  autonomy, 
incorporated  in  the  German  Empire ;  absolute 
autonomy ;  and  restoration  to  France. 

Could  the  question  be  solved  by  conceding  to  the 
two  provinces  the  liberties  and  prerogatives  that  are 
enjoyed  by  the  other  German  states  ? 

Immediately  before  the  war  there  were  numbers 
of  warm-hearted  persons  who  refused  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  taking  up  arms,  and  continued  to  preach 
this  peaceful  solution,  which  they  believed  to  be 
both  practicable  and  imminent  simply  because  they 
desired  it.1  They  hoped  for  an  equitable  statute 
dealing  with  the  question :  a  charta  of  essential 
liberties,  which  should  do  away  with  the  humilia- 
tions of  the  German  dictatorship,  by  gradually  re- 
forming the  Constitution  granted  in  May  1911,  and 

1  See  especially  the  article,  already  quoted,  by  David  Starr 
Jordan  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March,  1914. 
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creating  an  understanding  between  the  liberal 
parties.  Attention  was  to  be  paid  to  religious 
opinions,  and  to  the  local  disagreements  between 
the  catholics  and  the  protestant  immigrants,  which 
really  amount  to  a  minor  Question  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  concession  of  an  Autonom- 
ous Government  to  the  provinces  might  satisfy,  at 
one  stroke,  the  desires  of  the  enlightened  public 
both  in  France  and  Germany,  and  also  the  Alsatian 
tradition  itself,  by  making  possible  a  renewal  of  the 
ties  of  affection  binding  Alsace  to  France. 

Certain  thoughtful  Alsatians,  who  knew  and  loved 
their  country,  tried  for  a  long  time  to  win  acceptance 
for  this  view,  which  combined  dignity  with  peace. 
To  this  end  F.  Eccard  encouraged,  in  all  classes  of 
society,  the  study  of  the  Alsatian  dialect  and  the 
French  tongue.  A.  Legrand  studied  the  good  results 
likely  to  arise  from  an  alliance  between  the  various 
liberal  parties ;  and  Oscar  Muller  sang  the  praises 
of  that  moral  autonomy  which  conquered  races  can 
always  preserve,  and  which  is  won  far  less  by  written 
laws  than  by  character  and  social  worth. 

Now,  relative  autonomy  had  been  the  goal,  as 
early  as  the  year  1877,  of  the  first  "  autonomist " 
members  of  the  General  Councils  and  the  Reichstag. 
But  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  recall  the  fate  of 
their  policy.  In  the  first  place  it  was  to  them  far 
more  a  means  than  an  ideal.  When  they  demanded 
for  Alsace-Lorraine  a  government  analogous  to  those 
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of  the  other  imperial  states  they  Were  always  very 
careful  not  to  recognise  publicly  that  the  annexation 
of  the  two  provinces  had  been  a  legitimate  act.  In 
the  second  place  the  ephemeral  autonomist  party 
was  very  far  from  being  a  faithful  reflection  of  the 
opinions  of  Alsace,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  believe  that  it  really  had  the  support  of  the 
people.  All  the  autonomist  members  came  from 
Lower  Alsace  :  in  the  fifteen  cantons  of  Upper  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  the  electors  refused  to  vote.  The 
final  discomfiture  of  the  party  occurred  in  1881, 
when  Manteuffel  publicly  announced  that  he  was 
looking  to  it  to  bring  about  reconciliation  with 
Germany.  Not  one  of  its  members  was  re-elected. 
Later  on,  when  all  hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance 
from  German  rule  had  faded,  the  Alsatians  reverted 
to  this  solution  of  their  problem,  while  vowing  to 
defend  their  historical  inheritance  and  Alsatian 
traditions  from  the  influence  of  Germany.  In  order 
to  secure  greater  liberty  they  resolved  to  acquire  a 
share  in  the  political  life  of  the  Empire,  allying 
themselves  with  the  other  protestataires  — the  Guelphs 
and  Poles — and  sometimes  with  the  liberals.  It 
was  a  curious  sight,  this  bourgeois  province,  with  its 
character  for  moderation,  entering  the  Empire  in  the 
vanguard  of  modern  thought.  It  may  be  said  at 
once  that  the  method  did  not  succeed,  either  with 
the  Alsatians,  or  the  Guelphs,  or  the  Poles.  The 
alliance  of  the  protestataires  and  the  social  democrats 
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was  inherently  artificial.  More  might  have  been 
gained,  perhaps,  from  the  brutal  Franzosenfresser,  or 
the  inflexible  dogmatism  of  the  Prussian  scholars. 
It  is  true  that  the  Poles  succeeded  in  achieving  some 
of  their  national  aims,  because  by  coming  into 
collision  with  the  moderate  parties  in  the  Reichsta,g 
on  the  religious  question  they  won  the  support  of  the 
Catholic  Centre  on  several  occasions.  But  they  owe 
nothing  to  the  social  democrats. 

Liberal  Alsace,  whose  towns  still  pride  themselves 
on  the  memory  of  their  ancient  privileges,  might 
have  found  it  possible  to  form  part  of  a  German 
federation  of  really  liberal  principles ;  but  could 
not  brook  being  annexed  by  force  of  arms  to  a 
Prussian  Empire.  And  we  may  well  believe  that 
she  would  have  been  no  more  satisfied  by  the  con- 
cession of  all  the  more  or  less  empty  privileges  that 
Prussia  allowed  to  the  other  German  states.  Alsatian 
humour  took  the  bit  between  its  teeth  on  the  occasion 
of  the  only  attempt  of  this  kind,  the  Statute  of  1911. 
Not  that  the  new  Constitution  was  any  real  dis- 
illusionment to  the  Alsatians  :  they  knew  the  Govern- 
ment at  Berlin  too  well  to  hope  for  a  decisive  charta. 
But  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
wit  and  quiet  irony  in  a  host  of  jests  and  sarcastic 
anecdotes,  such  as  that  of  the  sewing-machine  of 
which  M.  6mile  Hinzelin  tells  the  story.  A  lady 
in  Strasburg  was  expecting  a  sewing-machine  from 
Berlin.  Time  passed,  and  she  grew  impatient.  At 
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last  she  received  an  enormous  packing-case.  She 
unpacked  it  in  feverish  haste,  only  to  discover  a 
second.  Within  the  second  there  was  a  third, 
within  the  third  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  until  in  the  end 
she  found  a  minute  object  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  thimble,  carefully  labelled :  "  Sewing-machine." 
Such  was  the  famous  autonomous  Constitution 
granted  by  the  Kaiser  in  1911,  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremony,  as  though  it  were  a  magnificent  con- 
cession. 

For  some  time  there  were  in  Germany  a  few  sincere 
supporters  of  autonomy  for  Alsace-Lorraine ;  the 
same  men,  in  fact,  who  aimed  at  more  friendly  rela- 
tions between  France  and  Germany.  Among  them 
were  Prince  Lichnowsky,  Herr  Rathenau,  A.  Keer, 
and  the  well-known  polemic  writer  Maximilian 
Harden,  who,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Alsace-Lorraine,  fulminated  in  the  Zukunft l 
against  the  odious  Pan-German  party  who  "  kept 
up  the  war,"  he  said,  "  in  the  annexed  provinces." 
The  leaders  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  world, 
too — such  men  as  Ballin,  Thyssen,  Siemens,  and 
Rathenau — were  not  absolutely  hostile  to  the 
measure.  Some  very  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  nobility  should  also  be  mentioned,  such  as 
Prince  Hatzfeld,  and  Prince  Henckel  von  Donners- 
marck,  formerly  the  Imperial  Governor  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  who  were  noted  for  their  political 

1  The  Zukunft  of  September,  1912, 
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discretion.  In  1915  they  founded,  as  part  of  an 
anti-annexionist  programme,  the  "  Union  of  the  New 
Fatherland,"  which  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  very 
brief  life.  Autonomy  had  many  supporters,  too,  in 
the  intellectual  world,  who  had  taken  to  heart  the 
lessons  taught  at  Alge£iras,  and  Delbriick's  warnings 
in  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  and  had  far  out- 
stripped the  famous  professor's  views.  The  idea  was 
even  revived,  just  before  the  war,  by  a  certain  number 
of  liberals  who  were  making  a  close  study  of  ways 
and  means  with  a  view  to  future  action.  The 
Federal  Assemblies  were  to  have  called  upon  the 
Alsatian  Diet,  or  upon  a  Constituent  Assembly 
elected  for  the  purpose,  to  undertake  the  work  of 
framing  the  constitutional  laws  for  the  new  state. 
But  it  became  plain  to  the  supporters  of  this  federal 
reform,  as  one  excuse  after  another  was  put  forward 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  that  the  scheme  was 
being  deliberately  opposed.  A  thousand  objections 
were  immediately  discovered.  The  Constitution  of 
1911,  said  the  Government,  was  a  step  towards  that 
ideal,  but  a  step  so  recently  taken  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  take  another1  at  once.  A  premature  repeal, 
moreover,  would  have  cast  a  slur  on  the  Chancellor, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  measure.  Added  to  which, 
the  increasing  rivalry  between  the  Triple  Entente 
and  the  Triple  Alliance  made  the  moment  inoppor- 
tune, since,  in  the  case  of  a  war,  Alsace  might  unite 
with  France  if  she  had  an  autonomous  government. 
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But  this  last  argument,  which  was  really  a  confession 
of  the  failure  of  the  Germanising  process,  was  not 
heard  in  official  conversation.  The  Chancellor's 
main  line  of  defence,  his  crowning  objection,  lay 
in  the  democratic  spirit  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Berlin 
declared  that  the  twenty-six  states  of  the  Empire 
would  not  like  the  introduction  of  a  twenty- seventh, 
which  would  be  a  republic.  To  which  the  liberals 
very  truly  answered  that  the  ancient  German  Empire 
had  granted  the  privileges  of  free  towns  to  Frankfort, 
Mayence,  Treves,  and  Worms,  and  that  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  and  Liibeck  still  kept  their  republican  form 
in  the  modern  Empire.  But  their  arguments  were 
in  vain,  for  tneir  views  were  losing  ground  every 
day.  On  the  eve  of  the  war  the  few  enthusiasts  who 
still  supported  this  policy  were  only  regarded  with 
hostility. 

It  must  however  be  recognised  that  by  reviving 
the  venerable  tradition  of  the  free  Alsatian  cities, 
by  making  the  Reichsland  into  a  federation  of  free 
towns — Strasburg,  Metz,  Mulhouse — Germany  might 
have  had  some  chance  of  conciliating  them.  But 
to  those  who  really  understand  the  dominant  motives 
of  German  policy  the  establishment  of  such  a  regime 
would  have  promised  no  security.  It  is  a  fact  that, 
in  Germany,  the  most  sacred  constitutional  laws 
are  regarded  as  merely  provisional :  they  become 
ineffective  before  the  demands  of  circumstances,  or 
even  before  the  will  of  the  executive  power.  We 
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have  abundant  proof  of  this  to-day.  Parliamentary 
immunity  did  not  suffice  to  defend  Peirotes  and  Lieb- 
knecht,  both  deputies  in  the  Reichstag.  Nor  did  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Delbriick,  hesitate  to  sanction 
the  arrest  of  the  Socialist  Jean  Martin,  deputy  for 
Mulhouse,  in  the  Alsatian  Diet,  and  of  seven  socialist 
town  councillors,  in  defiance  of  the  well-known  laws 
of  autonomy.  The  violations  of  constitutional 
rights  may  be  counted  by  hundreds.  Alsace  is  in 
these  days  the  land  of  the  carcere  durissimo :  sub- 
jected, while  the  war  lasts,  to  nothing  short  of 
slavery. 

In  France  various  eminent  thinkers  and  politicians 
— M.  Sembat  for  instance — have  recently  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  relative  autonomy.  Their 
justifiable  fear  of  a  war  led  them  even  to  forward 
their  views  by  publicly  urging  the  renunciation  of 
all  projects  of  revenge.  But  it  was  not  likely  that 
a  formal  renunciation  of  this  kind  would  meet  with 
general  approval,  because  it  had  the  air  of  a  humili- 
ating surrender  rather  than  a  generous  action  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  Even  if  Alsace-Lorraine,  it  was 
thought,  were  free  like  Bavaria  or  Wurtemberg,  she 
would  be  none  the  less  German.  And  that  "  German 
autonomy  "  would  be  conceded  to  her  without  any 
consultation  of  her  own  wishes !  The  very  sugges- 
tion aroused  the  fiercest  opposition.  The  French 
nation  could  not  suppress  a  feeling  of  profound 
rancour,  and  indeed  of  remorse,  which  nothing 
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could  have  allayed   but  a  referendum  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

The  idea  of  asking  the  annexed  population  to 
determine  their  own  fate  by  a  general  plebiscite  had 
often  been  suggested  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
It  should  be  observed  in  passing  that  this  suggestion 
is  closely  in  accordance  with  the  historical  traditions 
of  France,  especially  as  regards  Alsace.  The  annexa- 
tion of  the  province  was  ratified  in  1681  by  the  special 
Treaty  of  Illkirch,  which  settled  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  of  Strasburg,  and  the  complete  restora- 
tion in  1793  was  not  accepted  by  the  National  Con- 
vention until  an  almost  unanimous  resolution  had 
been  passed,  on  the  21st  March  1793,  by  the  Rhenish 
Convention.  It  certainly  seemed  that  the  most 
chivalrous  and  equitable  way  of  solving  the  problem 
was  by  the  method  of  a  referendum,  which  would 
show  the  exact  wishes  of  the  two  provinces.  There 
were  persons  whose  opinions  carried  weight,  such  as 
M.  Novicow,  who  strongly  held  this  view  even  in 
1918,  and  indeed  on  the  very  eve  of  the  war.  What- 
ever might  be  the  result  of  the  referendum,  it  could 
only  lead,  they  thought,  to  a  most  desirable  post- 
ponement of  the  threatened  struggle.  In  the  case 
of  a  victory  for  Germany,  the  decision  of  the  people 
most  concerned  would  at  all  events  make  it  possible 
for  France  to  withdraw  herself,  with  a  clear  con- 
science, from  their  political  affairs. 
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Practically,  however,  this  fine  ideal  of  international 
justice  presented  great  difficulties.  In  the  first  place 
there  was  little  hope  of  its  being  well  received  in 
Germany ;  not  from  any  fear  of  the  result,  for  it 
was  openly  asserted  by  the  authorities  in  Berlin  that 
the  common  interests  of  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial community,  combined  with  the  influence  of 
the  immigrants  and  the  Germanised  natives,  would 
assure  success  to  Germany.  The  reason  was  more 
profound,  and  was  thus  expressed  by  a  Prussian 
diplomatist :  "By  accepting  the  referendum  we 
should  ourselves  be  throwing  doubt  on  the  legality 
of  our  conquest."  The  reasoning  is  undoubtedly 
faulty,  but  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  kind  of 
argument  invariably  used  in  imperial  diplomacy. 
Germany,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  recognise  the 
existence  of  the  Alsatian  question  to-day,  since  the 
real  question,  arising  from  the  Treaties  of  1648,  was 
finally  settled  in  1871  !  Many  a  modern  German 
historian  has  spent  his  life  in  building  up  this  theory, 
on  the  foundations  laid  by  Niebuhr,  Ranke,  Mommsen, 
Sybel,  and  Treitschke. 

There  would  have  been  many  inherent  incon- 
veniences, too,  in  this  solution,  or  rather  this  means 
of  arriving  at  a  solution.  No  doubt  the  conditions 
will  be  more  in  its  favour  after  the  war,  which  is  in  a 
certain  tragic  sense  preparing  the  way  for  it.  But 
after  the  war  there  can  be  no  question  of  solving  the 
problem  by  a  preliminary  referendum.  To  admit 
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conditions  of  this  kind  would  be  to  throw  doubt 
upon  the  absolute  right  of  France,  founded  not  only 
on  the  robbery  authorised  by  the  Frankfort  Treaty 
in  1871,  but  also  on  the  aggression  of  1914,  which 
erased  the  signature  of  France  from  the  foot  of  that 
treaty.  Moreover,  the  application  of  this  method 
would  be  impossible.  A  modern  statesman  must 
view  the  matter  in  the  light  of  all  the  national 
problems,  all  the  complex  questions  of  irredentism, 
whose  issues  are  bound  up  with  the  issue  of  the  war. 
Few  of  these  problems  can  be  solved  by  plebiscites 
and  national  consultations.  The  problem  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  certainly  cannot.  A  hasty  referendum 
would  be  futile,  and  indeed  obnoxious,  because  it 
would  ignore  the  evidence  that  ought  to  carry  the 
most  weight;  the  evidence  of  the  half  million  of 
annexed  inhabitants  who  poured  into  France  in  a 
ceaseless  stream  between  1871  and  1914 ;  the 
evidence  of  the  sixteen  thousand  Alsatians  and 
Lorrainers  who  are  fighting  to-day  in  the  French 
ranks ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  dead.  The 
socialists  of  Alsace-Lorraine  described  the  situation 
truly  in  their  recent  letter  to  the  Swedish  socialist 
Branding,  when  they  declared  that  Alsace-Lorraine 
would  choose  her  own  hour  and  her  own  method  for 
attesting  her  French  nationality.  The  recent 
dramatic  and  terrible  events  will  solve  the  question 
without  resorting  to  the  decision  of  a  majority.  But 
what  will  the  solution  be  ?  Will  it  be  a  constitution 
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giving  absolute   autonomy   to  Alsace-Lorraine,   or 
will  it  be  restoration  to  France  ? 

The  idea  of  giving  full  autonomy  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine  has  sometimes  been  suggested  and  dis- 
cussed in  Germany,  especially  since  1884,  when 
Dr  Maass,  a  Breslau  professor,  published  his  first 
notes  on  the  political  conditions  that  would  exist  in 
Alsace  if  she  were  independent.  This  was  the  solu- 
tion that  received  the  most  approval  from  eminent 
men  in  neutral  countries,  such  as  the  Italian  pacifist, 
Mazzoleni,  the  Danish  ex-deputy,  Frederic  Bajer, 
and  especially  the  president  of  the  International 
Arbitration  and  Peace  Association,  Hodgson  Pratt, 
who  for  years  was  indefatigable  in  demanding 
autonomy  for  Alsace-Lorraine. 

This  form  of  government  would  not  have  been 
altogether  an  innovation  in  Alsace,  where  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  were  evolved 
under  a  regime  that  was  practically  autonomous,  in 
the  days  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Moreover 
the  province  was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  inde- 
pendent during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  pre- 
mature death  of  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar  (1639),  a 
German  general  though  in  the  pay  of  France,  pre- 
vented him  from  carrying  out  this  political  plan, 
which  he  devised  in  his  own  interests  and  would 
probably  have  accomplished.  The  old  Fld&ration 
Alsatique  bound  together  with  very  powerful  ties  a 
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number  of  free  towns  on  the  very  borders  of  Alsace— 
Mulhouse,  Colmar,  Munster,  Turckheim,  Kaisersberg, 
Rosheim,  Obernai,  Schlestadt,  Hagenau,  Landau, 
Wissembourg — and  in  spite  of  their  Germanisation 
these  towns  still  show  profound  traces  of  their 
common  national  history. 

The  geographical  position,  history,  customs,  and 
essential  requirements  of  Alsace  would  seem  to 
point  to  her  being  a  kind  of  buffer- state,  or  link 
between  nations,  rather  than  a  threatening  military 
border  country.  She  has  a  share  in  two  very  differ- 
ent civilisations,  and  might,  one  would  think,  help 
them  to  combine  and  interpenetrate  one  another, 
especially  as  the  Alsatian,  owing  to  the  peculiarities 
of  his  history  and  evolution*  is  naturally  receptive. 
Many  writers,  on  both  sides  of  Alsace,  have  appreci- 
ated the  special  advantages  of  this  intermediate 
people  as  the  interpreter  of  the  national  genius  of 
foreign  countries ;  in  Germany  the  poet  Friedrich 
Hebbel,  for  example;  and  in  France,  Renan,  who 
put  forward  this  idea  in  1857,  in  his  eulogy  of  the 
Strasburg  School.  Michelet  clearly  recognised  it. 
He  regarded  Alsace  as  a  sort  of  bridge  between  two 
different  types  of  civilisation,  and  said  that  her 
mission  in  history  was  to  "  act  as  a  medium  and  a 
conciliator  between  two  races." 

For  this  reason  a  certain  number  of  eminent 
Alsatians  have  believed,  even  at  the  most  acute 
crises,  such  as  the  failure  of  the  autonomist  experi- 
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ment  of  1911,  that  the  question  might  be  settled 
by  some  other  method  than  war.  Their  ideal  was  a 
peaceful  revision  of  the  Frankfort  Treaty,  leading 
eventually  to  the  creation  of  a  state  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  absolutely  independent  of  both  France 
and  Germany,  and  therefore  avoiding  the  obstacles 
that  would  certainly  have  been  encountered,  in  the 
German  Federation,  by  an  Alsatian  state  with  a 
voice  in  the  general  policy  of  the  Empire.  As  the 
relations  between  France  and  Germany  became 
more  strained,  during  these  later  years,  it  appeared 
to  many  expert  judges,  such  as  Leopold  Emmel,1 
Dr  Kiener,  and  Dr  Dollinger  of  Strasburg,  that 
absolute  autonomy  was  the  ideal  to  be  pursued  by 
those  who  aimed  at  avoiding  a  catastrophe.  And 
we  may  grant  that  their  opinion,  though  apparently 
disproved  by  the  course  of  events,  was  not  only  dis- 
interested, but  may  be  justified  in  the  future.  The 
present  war,  the  odious  origin  of  which  we  now 
know,  does  not  in  the  least  prove  them  to  have  been 
mistaken. 

Nevertheless  the  establishment  of  absolute  aut- 
onomy would  meet  with  some  very  real  obstacles : 
an  internal,  inherent  obstacle  in  the  public  opinion 

1  Action  Nativnale,  October,  1909.  Reservations  must  be 
made  in  the  case  of  the  socialist  deputy,  Leopold  Emmel,  who 
has  become  a  preacher  of  the  truth  as  revealed  in  Berlin,  and  a 
servant  of  the  Militdrische  Schutzhaft.  In  recent  well-known 
circumstances  he  played  the  part  of  a  regular  Pan-German 
inquisitor. 
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and  tradition  of  Alsace-Lorraine  itself,  and  a  quite 
direct  and  solid  obstacle  in  the  Pan-German  policy. 
First  of  all,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the 
special  aspirations  of  Lorraine  and  those  of  Alsace. 
Autonomy,  coupled  with  a  sort  of  economic  depend- 
ence upon  Germany,  had  always  seemed  a  meagre 
consolation  to  the  older  Alsatians,  and  to  the  rural 
population  who  had  grown  up  with  the  memory 
of  the  sufferings  and  humiliations  of  1871.  If  it  is 
true  that  some  very  prominent  persons  in  the 
Reichsland  tried  to  bring  it  about,  it  is  equally  true 
that  they  did  not  represent  the  real  feeling  of  Alsace. 
Even  in  the  moving  speech  that  Pastor  Scheer 
made  at  Mulhouse  on  the  13th  March  1913,  in  the 
name  of  the  progressive  party,  urging  an  entente 
between  France  and  Germany,  we  find  this  solemn 
pronouncement :  "  None  the  less  we  absolutely 
decline  to  abjure  our  sympathy  with  France ! '' 
These  words  perfectly  expressed  the  inmost  thoughts 
of  the  conscientious  Alsatians,  who,  in  their  unfortun- 
ate dilemma,  were  bent  on  safeguarding  their  most 
sacred  feelings. 

Nor  could  it  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that 
modern  Germany,  with  her  constitution,  her 
ambitions,  her  military  organisation,  her  economic 
monopolies,  would  ever  consent  to  relinquish  her 
Imperial  Territory ;  the  rock  on  which  the  imperial 
edifice  was  founded  !  Such  an  act  would  be  in 
violent  opposition  to  her  modern  policy ;  it  would 
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mean  the  loss  of  enormous  military  advantages  and 
of  the  very  source  of  her  industrial  prosperity,  and 
would  be  dangerously  unpopular  with  her  own 
people.  We  must  not  forget  that  Bebel  himself,  the 
courageous  protestataire  of  1871,  when  he  was  ques- 
tioned by  some  French  socialists  at  the  last  inter- 
national congress  he  attended,  answered  with  these 
uncompromising  words  :  "  The  question  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  was  finally  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Frank- 
fort." As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ruling  factor  in  the 
discussion  lies  in  the  needs  of  Germany's  immense 
metal  industries.  Three-quarters  of  the  iron  she 
uses  is  derived  from  the  mines  of  Lorraine.  And  at 
the  present  moment  all  the  German  political  parties, 
especially  the  social  democrats  (reinforced  by  the 
neutral  Pan-German  democrats,  English  pacifists 
like  E.  D.  Morel,  and  even  the  Independent  Labour 
Party1),  are  doing  their  best  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  neutrals,  in  the  words  of  Le  Temps,  the 
fiction  of  the  complete  Germanisation  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

For  profound  reasons,  derived  from  the  very 
nature  and  historical  development  of  the  two 
countries,  the  existence  of  Alsace  with  an  autonom- 
ous government  side  by  side  with  the  German 
Empire  would  have  been  an  intolerable  anomaly. 
The  dispossession  of  incompetent  races  is  not  a  myth. 

1  See  especially  the  article  by  E.  D.  Morel  in  The  Socialist 
Review  for  July-September,  1917. 
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In  the  eyes  of  German  politicians  it  has  been  a 
practical  reality  from  1864  to  our  own  days :  it  is 
the  logical  result  of  the  semi-official  doctrines  of  the 
superior  race  and  the  rights  of  superior  force,  which 
have  been  so  boldly  preached  by  a  host  of  doctrin- 
aires in  Germany,  and  sometimes  also  in  France  and 
other  countries — Gobineau,  Nietzsche,  Vacher  de 
Lapouge,  Ridgeway,  Ammon,  Woltmann,  Reiner, 
and  recently  Stewart  Chamberlain  and  Benedetto 
Croce.  It  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  majority 
of  historians  and  statesmen  in  modern  Germany. 

It  is  impossible  indeed  to  imagine  a  Republic  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  a  Pan-German  Empire  existing 
side  by  side,  when  we  find  a  writer  on  economics,  of 
considerable  repute  in  Germany,  giving  expression, 
after  a  number  of  similar  sentiments,  to  this  strange 
profession  of  faith:  "Where  is  it  laid  down,"  he 
says,  "  that  every  small  nation  has  a  right  to  political 
autonomy  ?  Large  empires  are  considerably  more 
useful  in  maintaining  peace  than  a  number  of  states 
with  autonomous  governments  existing  side  by 
side,  as  is  the  case  in  Western  Europe."  1  Con- 
temporary history  tragically  illustrates  this  essential 
principle  in  the  German  imperial  policy.  Over  and 
over  again  it  was  proclaimed  between  1871  and  1914. 
The  theories  recently  put  forward  by  Naumann  on 
the  subject  of  Mid-Europe,  the  modern  Pan-German 
doctrines  expounded  by  Paul  Rohrbach  in  the 

1  Richard  Calwer,  in  the  Tag,  June,  1915. 
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review,  Das  Grcessere  Deutschland,  by  Georg  Bernard 
in  the  Gazette  de  Voss,  and  by  hosts  of  German 
writers,  are  by  no  means  designed  to  refute  it. 

One  solution  of  the  problem  remains  :  restoration 
to  France. 

In  Germany  the  hypothesis  of  restoring  the  annexed 
provinces  has  never  been  seriously  considered. 
After  1895  it  is  possible,  with  some  difficulty,  to  find 
a  few  isolated  and  unimportant  witnesses  for  the 
case,  such  as  Dr  Schwann  and  Professor  von  Miiller. 
But  their  suggestions  are  full  of  restrictions,  and  very 
cautious  in  the  matter  of  guarantees,  the  first  of 
them  being  the  voluntary  disarmament  of  France. 
The  German  Government,  indeed,  was  not  content 
with  resolutely  opposing  the  idea  of  restoration ; 
it  professed  to  prove  that  the  measure  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  Reichsland. 

Since  1913  it  has  been  publishing  the  view  that, 
since  Alsace-Lorraine  shares  in  the  economic  wealth 
of  the  Empire,  she  would  lose  her  prosperity  were 
she  separated  from  Germany.  The  most  learned 
Germans  have  developed  this  argument  with 
Olympian  assurance.  Other  economists,  however, 
have  successfully  shown  that,  far  from  being  im- 
poverished by  restoration  to  France,  the  economic 
position  of  the  two  provinces  would  be  enormously 
and  remarkably  improved.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  socialist  party  in  Alsace- 
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Lorraine,1  which  has  been  organised  since  1891  on 
the  basis  of  an  essentially  economic  programme,  is 
much  in  favour  of  a  return  to  French  nationality. 
There  are  many  other  ties,  however,  showing  the 
close  affinity  between  the  two  peoples.  The  most 
interesting,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween their  political  parties.  The  conservatives 
are  the  only  party  in  Alsace  who  are  on  the  whole 
attached  to  the  Empire ;  but  they  see  it  only 
through  the  eyes  of  the  immigrants.  The  progres- 
sives are  very  favourable  to  the  French  republican 
regime,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  is  a  certain 
number  of  immigrants  among  them  with  true  French 
sympathies.  The  democratic  party,  which  is  feeble 
numerically,  but  powerful  through  its  influence,  has 
a  programme  similar  to  that  of  the  French  republi- 
cans of  the  Left.  As  for  the  socialists,  their  attach- 
ment to  France  is  no  secret.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
certain  reservations  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
origin,  nature,  and  tendencies  of  socialism  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  The  Labour  movement,  which  originated 
about  1890-1891,  developed  for  a  long  time  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  William,  the  Prince  or 
Hohenlohe-Schillingfurst,  and  his  premier,  von  Putt- 
kammer,  who  was  the  real  initiator  of  this  new  policy. 
It  received  support  from  the  Kreisdirektars,  especi- 
ally in  Upper  Alsace.  But  all  this  official  favour  has 

*  Les    Sentiments    de   V Alsace-Lorraine,    by    Dr    Blumenthal. 
Revue  de  Paris  of  16th  January  1914. 
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not  poisoned  the  true  heart  of  the  people,  as  was 
evident  in  1912,  when  the  electors  of  the  socialist 
deputy,  Peirotes,  the  prefers  candidate,  showed  their 
joy  by  shouting  Vive  la  France  !  before  the  house  of 
the  defeated  candidate,  the  old  "  protester  "  Preiss. 
This  seems  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  absolutely 
true.  Men  like  Emmel  and  Boelhe  should  not  make 
us  forget  the  others.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  clerical  party.  William  II.'s  solicitude  for  the 
Catholics,  his  deference  towards  the  higher  clergy 
and  his  excellent  relations  with  the  Holy  See  may 
have  turned  a  few  heads  ;  and  we  know  that  in  1905 
the  clericals  affiliated  to  the  German  party  of  the 
Centre  supported  Spahn's  famous  motion  for  placing 
the  government  of  Alsace-Lorraine  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Kaiser.  But  Delsor,  Cetty,  and  Haegy 
are  not  the  whole  Catholic  party  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 
In  the  midst  of  our  present  experiences  the  attitude 
of  various  striking  figures  in  all  these  parties — the 
Abb£  Wetterle,  Canon  Colin,  MM.  Blumenthal, 
Georges  Weill,  Peirotes,  and  Grumbach — is  an 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  truth  of  these  statements. 
Would  the  restoration  of  the  provinces  to 
France  be  really,  in  the  words  of  Dr  Schwander, 
chief  burghermaster  of  Strasburg,  "a  hard  nut  to 
crack "  ?  Of  course  Schwander,  in  his  violent 
attachment  to  Germany,  can  find  good  reasons  for 
asserting  that  this  solution  would  be  fatal  both  for 
France  and  Alsace.  The  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
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he  tells  us,  would  lose  not  only  their  present 
marvellous  prosperity,  which  is  proved  by  the  in- 
crease in  savings-bank  deposits  (14,000,000  in  1875 
and  now  180,000,000),  but  also  the  priceless  gift  of 
safety  secured  to  them  by  the  beneficent  social  laws 
of  Germany.  It  will  be  advisable,  however,  to  look 
at  the  facts  more  closely.  The  much  vaunted 
industrial  prosperity  of  the  annexed  provinces,  on 
careful  examination,  appears  less  like  a  development 
of  economic  interests  in  common  with  the  Empire 
than  a  process  of  rapid  absorption  by  German  firms. 
And  indeed  even  in  Germany  the  economic  argu- 
ment has  been  withdrawn  from  circulation.  As  for 
the  difficulties  that  France  would  encounter  in 
making  a  complete  reconquest  of  the  heart  of  Alsace, 
they  seem,  to  say  the  least,  to  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  France,  the 
hope  of  recovering  the  lost  provinces  has  never 
quite  died.  We  may  search  in  vain  for  any  official 
and  formal  recognition  of  the  "  accomplished  fact " 
in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  leaders  of  thought, 
whatever  may  be  their  party.  Even  when,  in  1909, 
the  respective  attitudes  of  the  three  peoples  con- 
cerned seemed  to  encourage  the  idea  of  a  reasonable 
modus  vivendi,  an  empirical  solution  of  the  problem, 
all  the  utterances  of  the  French  politicians  were 
marked  by  an  instinctive  restraint,  and  by  significant 
qualifying  phrases.  Thus  when  Jaures,  in  his  speech 
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of  the  18th  November  1909,  praised  the  people  of  the 
annexed  provinces  for  the  dignity  of  their  attitude, 
and  pointed  out  that  their  salvation  lay  in  preserv- 
ing their  own  characteristics  under  their  conqueror's 
rule,  he  added  that  this  was  their  only  duty,  at  least 
while  the  map  of  Europe  remained  unchanged. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asked  whether  the  restora- 
tion of  the  provinces  to  France  would  not  create  a 
new  Alsatian  Question,  a  sort  of  reversed  problem, 
since  after  half-a-century  of  Germanisation  the 
population  of  the  annexed  territory  includes  nearly 
400,000  immigrants.  To  those  who  are  influenced 
by  the  new  state  of  things  created  by  the  Prussian 
immigration  and  government,  one  must  answer, 
with  M.  ^rnile  Vandervelde,  that  we  have  to  do  with 
\  an  imprescriptible  right,  and  that  the  existing  con- 
ditions, whatever  they  may  be,  cannot  justify  the 
spoliation  of  the  past.  But  indeed  this  sophistical 
argument  can  easily  be  refuted  at  the  outset  by 
pointing  out  that  over  250,000  of  the  immigrant 
population  are  soldiers,  officials,  and  their  families. 
We  may  feel  sure  that  they  can  leave  the  country 
without  any  difficulty.  The  rest  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  industry  and  commerce,  and  would  undoubtedly 
soon  be  assimilated.  In  any  case,  this  subsidiary 
problem  is  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  real 
Question  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Restoration  to  France  would  have  another  excel- 
lent result :   the  solution  of  the  religious  question. 
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The  population  of  the  two  provinces,  which  now 
amounts  to  nearly  two  millions,  comprises  almost  a 
million  and  a  half  of  Catholics.  No  hostility  existed 
between  the  religious  faiths  before  the  annexation. 
But  now  the  Catholics  are  beginning  to  feel  a  grow- 
ing antipathy  for  the  Protestant  immigrants.  This 
unfortunate  state  of  things,  which  is  so  conducive  to 
friction,  would  not  continue  after  the  restoration  to 
France,  since  the  Catholic  opposition  is  only  directed 
against  immigrants  and  officials,  and  not  in  the  least 
against  Alsatian  Protestants. 

In  the  light  of  facts  the  just  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  means  of  realising  it  appear  absolutely 
obvious.  There  can  be  no  reference  to  a  Court  of 
Arbitration,  since  the  Question  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
is  a  question  of  spoliation,  and  any  discussion  of  that 
kind  would  throw  doubt  on  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
Alsatians  and  Lorrainers.  There  can  be  no  sugges- 
tion of  a  preliminary,  conditional  plebiscite,  which 
would  exclude  the  votes  of  the  most  ardent  irreden- 
tists, the  refugees  in  France,  in  favour  of  400,000 
German  immigrants.  The  autonomous  compromises 
proposed  before  the  war,  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the 
annexed  population  living  under  a  system  of  special 
laws,  deserve  no  further  attention.  They  are  all 
mere  guesswork :  inadequate  contrivances  which 
serve  by  contrast  to  show  the  true  merits  of  the  only 
equitable  settlement — total  and  unconditional 
restoration  of  the  two  provinces  to  the  French  nation. 
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In  the  minds  of  those  who,  before  the  war,  were  in 
favour  of  a  restitutio  in  integrum,  the  only  question 
was  as  to  the  best  method  of  carrying  out  that  legal 
restitution :  whether  by  colonial  compensations  or 
by  war.  Recent  events  have  settled  the  question 
for  us. 

If  one  had  any  doubt  to-day  as  to  the  loyalty  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  abundant  evidence  would 
be  provided  by  the  innumerable  facts  revealed  during 
the  war  with  regard  to  the  odious  attitude  of  the 
Prussian  administration  and  the  true  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  a  sufficient  witness  to  their  true 
historical  descent  and  their  present  aspirations  that 
the  hateful  methods  of  the  Kriegsbrauch  im  Land- 
kriege  have  been  applied  to  the  two  provinces  as 
though  to  a  conquered  country.  Measures  have  been 
taken  for  isolating  them  from  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Never  did  the  Germanic  "  right  of  the  fist  "  surpass 
in  severity  the  rule  of  the  Governor,  von  Dallwitz, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  von  Tchammer,  Lieutenant- 
General  von  Rcedern,  and  the  military  tribunals. 
The  Chancellor  was  not  happily  inspired  when  he 
congratulated  himself  so  fervently,  at  the  outset  of 
the  war,  on  the  staunch  loyalty  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
The  great  barrier  of  barbed  wire,  three  metres  high, 
which  runs  from  Bale  to  the  Largue,  is  more  eloquent 
than  the  longest  speech  on  the  subject  of  this 
"  staunch  loyalty." 

But  the  victims   of  Strasburg,   Mulhouse,   and 
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Zabern  will  not  have  suffered  in  vain.  Imperial 
Germany  may  announce  her  determination  to  keep 
Alsace-Lorraine ;  her  defenders  may  collect  argu- 
ments that  turn  black  into  white;  her  historians 
may  insist  upon  the  "  true  blessing  "  that  the  German 
conquest  has  been  to  the  annexed  people ;  but,  in 
spite  of  all,  it  is  the  deliberate  will  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
the  imprescriptible  right  of  France,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  world  that  are  the  ruling  forces  in  the 
controversy.  The  approaching  settlement  of  the 
Question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  will  restore  the  two 
provinces  to  their  former  country,  and  Eastern 
France  will  recover  her  rightful  frontiers,  according 
to  the  infallible  law  of  mutilated  nations. 


PART   II 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  QUESTION  OF 
ALSACE-LORRAINE 


mTRODUCTION 

ON  the  day  that  the  German  Army  marched  upon 
France  the  Question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  ceased  to 
exist.  The  two  provinces  are  now  French  territory, 
temporarily  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  will  be 
recovered  by  force  of  arms,  like  Lille  and  the  depart- 
ments of  the  north.  But  before  proceeding  further 
let  us  define  the  precise  limits  of  the  question.  The 
French  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  definite, 
geographical,  historical,  and  political  units,  which 
were  mutilated  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna  and  Frank- 
fort. They  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  old 
frontier  of  1789,  which  extended  to  the  source  of  the 
Nahe,  and  enclosed,  in  addition  to  the  territory 
annexed  in  1871,  the  whole  region  between  the 
Lauter  and  the  Queich,  with  Landau,  Deux-Ponts, 
and  Sarrelouis, 

Little  remains  to  be  said,  after  the  controversies 
of  forty-five  years,  with  regard  to  the  misfortunes 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  whose  mission  in  history,  accord- 
ing to  Michelet,  was  to  be  "  the  intermediary  recon- 
ciler of  two  races,"  but  whom  fate  has  so  often  made 
the  innocent  ransom  in  wars  she  did  not  desire.  In 
spite  of  appearances  the  younger  generations,  who 
have  only  seen  these  misfortunes  through  the  eyes 
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of  others,  have  never  forgotten  the  defeats  of  the 
past.  And  modern  France,  on  the  eve  of  the  present 
war,  enjoyed  a  sort  of  moral  revenge  in  watching  the 
futile  efforts  of  the  Germanising  system,  and  the 
resistance  of  a  people  who  were  incapable  of  meek 
submission  to  humiliation  and  servitude — a  survival 
of  the  old  national  spirit  of  France  which  the  great 
Bismarck,  the  miles  gloriosus  of  German  unity,  had 
never  foreseen.  It  is  only  by  studying  the  true  geog- 
raphical and  historical  significance  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
that  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  deep  meaning  of 
the  Alsatian  Question,  and  indirectly  the  origin  and 
growth  of  irredentism  in  the  two  provinces. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE    GEOGRAPHICAL    ASPECT    OF    THE    QUESTION    OF 
ALSACE-LORRAINE 

THE  valley  of  the  111,  the  heart  of  Alsace,  runs  like 
a  wide  natural  highway  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  from, 
the  ancient  Gate  of  Burgundy,  or  Pass  of  Belfort,  to 
Strasburg.  Nature  seems  to  have  gathered  together 
in  the  surrounding  country,  with  its  fertile  soil  and 
comparatively  mild  climate,  an  abundant  and  varied 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  human  life.  Vines  and 
fruit-trees,  hops  and  tobacco,  enrich  the  plain.  The 
streams  that  descend  from  the  high  valleys  of  the 
Vosges  have  made  the  fortune  of  the  busy  cities  that 
are  dotted  along  the  edge  of  the  higher  ground. 
The  hill  country  itself  is  rich,  with  pasture-lands  and 
forests  that  have  been  turned  to  excellent  account. 
Even  in  the  Middle  Ages  this  fine  country  was  much 
frequented  as  a  highway,  and  was  studded  with  com- 
mercial towns,  some  of  which  became  extremely  pros- 
perous ;  among  them  Mulhouse,  Colmar,  Schlestadt, 
and  Strasburg  itself,  which  occupies  an  ideal  geog- 
raphical position  near  the  confluence  of  the  111  and 
the  Rhine.  The  towns  of  the  high-lands,  such  as 
Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines,  and  those  situated  at  their 
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edge,  such  as  Thann,  Guebwiller,  Ribeauville,  and 
Molsheim,  always  preserved  a  patriarchal  and 
peaceful  character. 

But  the  portion  of  the  Lorraine  plateau  which 
was  cut  off  by  the  Frankfort  Treaty  and  is  bound  up, 
in  the  Reichsland,  with  the  fate  of  the  neighbouring 
province,  possesses  distinct  characteristics  in  every 
respect.  This  had  been  understood  by  the  Romans, 
when  they  attached  it  to  Belgica  Prima,  whose  capital 
was  Treves.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by 
two  valleys  full  of  fertile  fields  and  vineyards,  like 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Coblenz.  First, 
there  is  the  Moselle,  which  leaves  France  below 
Pagny,  flows  through  Metz,  Thionville,  and  the  series 
of  fortified  towns  that  the  Prussians  proudly  call 
their  "  line  from  Berlin  to  Metz,"  and  crosses  the  old 
frontier  below  Sierck.  On  the  eastern  side  is  the 
Sarre,  with  its  row  of  industrial  towns,  Sarrebourg, 
Sarreguemines,  and  Sarrebriick.  It  ceased  to  flow 
in  France  in  1871.  Between  the  two  valleys  lies 
a  curiously  undulating  country,  both  picturesque 
and  rich,  and  broken  by  pools,  forests,  and  salt-pits. 
Its  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  low  plateau,  not 
unlike  the  terraces  of  Swabia  and  Franconia,  sloping 
gently  from  the  Vosges  to  the  Moselle  valley.  The 
botanical  conditions  and  the  distribution  of  the 
population  give  a  very  clear  indication  of  the  various 
geological  formations.  In  the  east  there  is  a  sandy 
zone,  covered  with  forests,  where  the  agricultural 
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advantages  are  only  moderate  and  the  climate  is 
harsh  ;  and  here  the  population  is  scanty.  In  the 
centre  is  a  table-land  where  the  soil  is  marl,  watered 
by  the  Sarre,  the  Seille,  and  the  two  Nieds.  It  is 
extremely  rich  in  minerals  and  has  two  populous 
centres  of  entirely  different  natures,  one  in  the  salt- 
district,  with  the  towns  of  Chateau-Salins,  Vic, 
Mar  sal,  and  Dieuze,  and  the  other  in  the  coal-fields, 
comprising  Sarreguemines,  Sarrebruck,  and  Neun- 
kirchen.  On  the  west  are  the  limestone  slopes 
which  skirt  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Moselle, 
and  here  the  abundance  of  iron  ore  has  attracted 
an  immense  number  of  immigrants  to  the  country 
extending  from  Hayange  and  Thionville  to  Metz, 
the  old  metropolis  of  Lorraine,  which  stands,  like 
Strasburg,  in  a  position  of  unusual  strategical 
importance. 

The  economic  and  strategic  value  of  this  country 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  Of  all  the  natural  highways 
connecting  Northern  with  Southern  Europe,  none 
has  ever  had  the  historical  importance  of  the  Alsatian 
plain,  which  might  truly  be  called  the  cross-roads  of 
ancient  Europe.  The  people  of  the  north  were  easily 
conveyed  thither  by  way  of  the  low  ground  of 
Hessen,  or  by  the  Rhine  valley  from  Bonn  to  Bingen, 
and  those  of  the  south  could  approach  it  through 
the  Gate  of  Burgundy,  or  by  the  Swiss  route.  Nor 
was  there  any  serious  obstacle  in  this  favoured 
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thoroughfare  in  the  way  of  travellers  from  west  to 
east,  since  the  numerous  passes  in  the  Vosges  and  the 
Black  Forest  made  communication  easy  between 
France  and  the  country  of  the  Main,  the  Neckar,  and 
the  Danube.  From  the  most  remote  days,  too,  the 
fertile  plain  where  the  valley  of  the  111  meets  that  of 
the  Rhine  has  been  of  great  importance  both  com- 
mercially and  strategically.  To-day  it  is  the  point 
of  junction  of  several  main  thoroughfares.  From 
one  direction  come  the  road  and  canal  from  the  Col 
de  Saverne,  with  the  railway  that  crosses  the  Rhine 
at  Kehl  and  the  Black  Forest  through  the  depression 
at  Pforzheim,  and  is  a  branch  of  the  great  line  from 
Paris  to  Vienna.  From  another  direction  come  the 
road,  canal,  and  railway  that  debouch  by  the  pass  of 
Belfort  and  follow  the  valley  of  the  111.  Finally 
there  is  the  Rhine,  which  enables  Strasburg,  especially 
since  the  construction  of  the  port  in  1892,  to  benefit 
by  the  enormous  traffic  between  Westphalia  and  the 
Rhenish  country.  As  for  the  capital  of  Moselle,  if 
it  is  still  far  from  reaching  the  same  height  of 
economic  development,  it  cannot  fail  to  become  the 
centre  of  industry  in  Lorraine  after  the  completion 
of  the  vast  undertakings  which  the  German  press, 
in  November,  1915,  begged  the  Imperial  Government 
to  carry  out  without  delay  :  the  canalisation  of  the 
Moselle  and  construction  of  a  large  river-port  at 
Metz,  and  the  annexation  of  the  rich  mine-fields  of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle,  in  accordance  with  the  Pan- 
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German  programme.  The  last  point,  especially,  is 
greedily  desired.  The  six  great  economic  associa- 
tions of  the  Empire,  the  Pan-German  League,  and 
the  Independent  Committee  for  promoting  a  German 
Peace,  wish  to  repair  the  mistake  made  by  Bismarck, 
who  was  ill  informed  in  1871  as  to  the  value  of  the 
subsoil  of  Lorraine.  He  annexed  the  coal-fields  of 
the  Sarre  and  the  iron  of  Thionville,  but  neglected 
to  exact  a  forfeit  of  whose  worth  he  was  ignorant, 
the  iron  in  the  basin  of  Briey. 

This  soil,  however,  has  been  too  often  ploughed 
by  war.  Nearly  all  the  towns  have  endured  the 
horrors  of  sieges,  massacres,  and  pillage.  The  very 
landscape  seems  to  speak  of  the  terrible  struggles 
that  decided  the  fate  of  nations  in  days  gone  by. 
Here  there  has  evolved,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
a  population  that  has  often  been  concerned  in  the 
troubles  of  other  nations  and  yet  has  contrived  to 
preserve,  by  moral  rather  than  legislative  means,  its 
own  austere  customs  and  dignified,  well-regulated 
life,  amid  the  most  violent  political  crises.  There  is 
no  community  in  history  that  seems  to  have  had  a 
fuller  consciousness  of  its  own  significance.  Beneath 
their  foreign  rulers,  however  heavy  the  yoke,  these 
people  have  always  regarded  their  "moral  autonomy  " 
as  a  reality,  which  could  be  preserved  by  their  own 
efforts.  As  is  always  the  case  with  nations  that 
have  suffered  deeply,  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
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attachment  to  their  soil.  Lorrainers  and  Alsatians 
are  alike  in  this  essential  characteristic  of  the  national 
mind — the  cult  of  tradition.  There  is  hardly  a  town 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  especially  among  the  picturesque 
little  places  that  have  been  almost  untouched  by  the 
Germanising  system — such  as  Rouffach  for  instance 
— which  does  not  piously  observe  some  local  custom, 
year  after  year,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  painful 
or  touching  incidents  in  the  past.  There  is  not  a 
country  in  the  world  where  the  spirit  of  external 
things  is  more  vividly  alive  than  in  this  ancient 
province,  where  the  face  of  nature  and  the  memorials 
of  men,  the  Forest  of  Andlau  and  the  Plain  of  Obernai, 
the  arrow  of  Steinbach  and  the  cathedral  of  Stras- 
burg,  alike  call  up  a  whole  world  of  legends  and 
memories. 

The  national  psychology  of  the  Alsatians  seems  to 
be  founded  on  an  inherent  taste  for  political  federal- 
ism and  social  union ;  on  a  profound  attachment, 
based  on  the  traditions  of  a  thousand  years,  for  the 
liberal  institutions  that  arose  out  of  the  old  muni- 
cipal privileges  and  the  system  of  arbitration  pre- 
vailing in  the  days  of  the  DScapole  Alsatique.  Louis 
XIV.  himself,  when  occupying  Alsatian  towns,  was 
careful  not  to  make  too  many  innovations  ;  and  in 
this,  indeed,  lay  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
annexation  in  1648.  But  a  still  plainer  indication 
of  the  geographical  unity  of  Alsace  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  old  Alsatic  Federation  comprised 
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indefatigable  energy,  their  great  sagacity,  and  their 
free  towns  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  province— 
Mulhouse,  Colmar,  Munster,  Turckheim,  Kaisersberg, 
Rosheim,  Obernoi,  Schlestadt,  Hagenau,  Landau, 
and  Wissembourg.  They  were  connected  by  no  tie 
but  their  own  national  feeling,  and  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  history  and  their  own  varying  fortunes 
they  have  preserved  the  same  moral  characteristics. 
Moreover,  after  half-a-century  of  Germanisation,  they 
still  present,  to  eyes  that  can  see,  striking  signs  of 
their  ancient  community  of  spirit,  both  civil  and 
political.  As  for  the  republic  of  Mulhouse,  if  it  be 
true,  as  the  German  historians  say,  that  it  voluntarily 
left  the  DScapole  Alsatique  to  join  the  Confederation 
Helv&ique,  we  may  remark  that  it  no  less  voluntarily 
gave  itself  to  France  on  the  28th  January  1798. 
And  despite  the  sympathy  it  shows  for  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  of  Switzerland,  Mulhouse  is  not 
distinguishable  to-day  from  the  rest  of  Alsace 
in  regard  to  the  strength  of  its  French  national 
feeling. 

In  Lorraine  this  respect  for  national  tradition 
is  no  less  strong.  It  has  found  expression  in  the 
customs  of  the  people,  in  its  store  of  old  legends, 
in  literature  above  all,  and  also  in  local  art,  from 
the  days  of  Ligier-Richier,  Mansuy  Gauvain,  Florent 
Droin,  and  Cesar  Bagard,  to  those  of  the  brilliant 
modern  School  of  Nancy.  Epinal,  Toul,  LuneVille, 
Fontenoy-le-Chateau,  Lorquin,  Darney,  Saint- 
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Mihiel,  Vaueouleurs,  Saint-Die",  Neufchateau,  Nancy, 
Mirecourt,  Metz,  Chateau-Salins,  Thionville,  and  the 
towns  of  the  Sarre  are  rich  in  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  their  French  traditions,  and  the  German 
theorists  search  among  them  in  vain  for  the  traces  of 
ancient  Gothic  barbarism.  The  inhabitants  seem 
to  be  harder,  colder,  more  cautious,  as  though  they 
still  carried  the  marks  of  their  past  sorrows.  It  has 
been  said  that  their  method  of  thought  is  like  a  sort 
of  strong,  rough  sketch,  giving  prominence  to  the 
essential  features,  like  a  drawing  by  the  Lorrainer 
Callot ;  but  in  serious  circumstances  their  thought 
becomes  strangely  persuasive  and  convincing. 
Though  outwardly  calm  the  Lorrainer  defends  his 
convictions  vehemently,  and  meets  opposition  with 
remarkable  vigour.  Like  the  Alsatian,  he  has  always 
shown  himself  attached  to  France  :  their  common 
loyalty,  during  certain  troublous  times,  has  been 
an  absolute  miracle  of  historical  insight.  They  are 
both  essentially  French,  by  race,  by  tradition,  and 
by  preference.  We  need  not  multiply  proofs  of  so 
obvious  a  fact.  And  yet,  beyond  the  Rhine,  there 
are  numbers  of  learned  officials,  modern  historians, 
and  expert  medievalists  who  would  fain  turn  them 
into  authentic  Germans,  in  company  with  the  people 
of  Champagne.  Of  the  Champenois,  it  was  said  by 
Professor  Hummel  in  1876,  in  his  famous  geographical 
text-book,  that  he  was  his  brother  by  race  "  in  virtue 
of  his  imposing  stature,  his  fair  hair,  and  his  blue 
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eyes." x  These  words  have  more  than  a  passing 
importance.  Eminent  men  of  science  have  given 
their  support  to  this  pitiable  argument ;  and  moral 
symptoms  of  German  descent  have  even  been  de- 
tected in  the  people  of  the  annexed  provinces. 

In  the  pursuit  of  the  great  Pan-German  purpose, 
the  racial  argument  is  usually  reinforced  by  others 
dependent  on  the  language  of  the  people.  The 
German  professors,  with  strange  sophistry,  declare 
that  the  frontier  established  by  the  Frankfort  Treaty 
was  founded  on  the  most  recent  inquiries  into  the 
distribution  of  the  two  languages.  How  often  they 
have  confounded  us  with  their  formidable,  cruel 
statistics,  by  dint  of  reducing,  on  each  occasion,  the 
numbers  of  the  non-German  community  in  the  fifteen 
districts  of  Alsace  where  the  right  of  using  the  French 
language  has  hitherto  been  preserved !  It  is  true 
that  they  recognise,  in  this  respect,  the  French 
character  of  the  Alsatian  valleys  of  the  Lac  Noir, 
which  they  occupy,  they  say,  for  strategic  reasons. 
But  they  insist  that  the  rest  of  the  annexed  popula- 
tion is  thoroughly  Germanised,  including  the  300,000 
Lorrainers  in  the  departments  of  the  Meurthe  and 
the  Moselle,  who  were  completely  ignorant  of  the 
German  language  at  the  time  of  the  annexation, 

1  See,  in  the  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondea  for  1st  June  1876,  Brune- 
tiere's  severe  criticism  of  the  Handbuch  der  Erdkunde  by  Professor 
A.  Hummel. 
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and  still  speak  French,  especially  in  the  districts 
of  Sarrebourg  and  Chateau- Salins.  The  Prussian 
officials  declare  that  they  speak  it  simply  from  a 
spirit  of  opposition,  and  not  from  natural  preference. 
But  the  falsity  of  such  arguments  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  firmness  with  which  Chateau- Salins,  Thion- 
ville  (Salzburg  and  Diedenhofen),  and  hundreds  of 
other  places  have  held  out  against  the  change  in  their 
names,  in  spite  of  all  the  attempts  to  rebaptize  them. 
It  is  easy  to  trace  the  Celtic  origin,  and  the  Latin 
or  French  equivalents  of  all  these  strangely  trans- 
formed names.  They  have  been  patiently  and 
systematically  altered,  with  the  design  of  paving  the 
way  for  the  "  historical  rights  "  of  the  Germanising 
process,  but  the  scheme  has  not  succeeded  in  making 
them  unrecognisable.  M.  Ch.  Pfister  shows  this 
plainly  in  his  thoughtful  observations  on  the  subject. 
In  the  German  Strassburg,  for  instance,  we  find  a  very 
artless  distortion  of  the  Strateburgum  of  our  old 
chroniclers  ;  Bebris  and  Bievre  are  easily  detected 
in  Bibisch ;  Rubiacum  and  Roffiac  in  Ruffach ; 
Columbarium,  Colombieres,  Colombey,  Coulommiers 
Coulmiers  and  Colmars  in  Kolmar.1 

One  thing  is  certain  :  all  along  the  frontier,  and 
especially  between  the  Vale  of  Munster  and  the 
valley  of  Schirmeck,  the  German  authorities  are  in 
the  habit  of  printing  their  public  notices  both  in 

1 V Alsace-Lorraine  devant  ?  Europe,  by  Patiens,  p.  142.  (Paris, 
OUendorf,  1894.) 
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French  and  German,  in  spite  of  their  immense  efforts 
to  spread  the  use  of  the  latter.  In  most  of  the  large 
towns,  in  Mulhouse,  Strasburg,  and  Colmar,  the  use 
of  the  French  language,  far  from  decreasing,  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  common.  Nor  are  we  here  re- 
ferring to  the  Romance  patois  of  the  high  valleys, 
but  to  a  very  correct  form  of  French,  very  slightly 
disfigured  by  the  Alsatian  accent .  The  use  of  French, 
however,  has  never  been,  any  more  than  proximity 
to  the  frontier,  a  trustworthy  measure  of  French 
sympathies  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  greatest  proportion  of  emigrants  came 
from  the  districts  of  Wissembourg,  Schlestadt, 
Hagenau,  and  Molsheim  ;  the  districts,  that  is  to  say, 
where  a  language  of  Alemannic  origin  is  exclusively 
used ;  the  districts  that  have  been  more  subject  than 
any  others,  so  history  tells  us,  to  the  Germanic 
influences  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  Duchy  of  Baden. 
The  true  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  after  all, 
was  expressed  in  1870  by  an  eminent  man  of  those 
days,  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  in  his  fine  answer  to 
Mommsen  :  if  Alsace  were  German  in  race  and 
language  she  would  none  the  less  be  French  in  her 
love  of  country.  It  is  not  race  nor  language  that 
constitutes  nationality. 

The  valleys  of  the  111  and  Moselle,  throughout  the 
various  epochs  of  history,  have  been  marches,  or 
a  border-country,  as  regards  geography,  race,  and 
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language ;  but  most  of  all  they  are  marches  from 
the  political  and  military  points  of  view.  It  was  not 
without  reason  that  Louis  XIV.,  after  the  annexa- 
tion of  1648,  ordered  a  commemorative  medal  to 
be  struck,  with  the  eloquent  inscription  :  Clausa 
Germanis  Gallia.  Ever  since  1872  the  German 
military  staff  has  been  confirming  this  view  by  using 
Alsace-Lorraine  as  a  trial-ground  for  every  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  war.  The  most  has  been  made 
of  the  strategic  advantages  of  this  new  f rentier,  which 
was  very  skilfully  marked  out,  though  it  was  said 
to  be  only  a  temporary  limit,  for  the  duration  of  the 
armistice.  The  armistice,  according  to  Bismarck, 
was  only  to  last  until  1875.  But  European  politics 
did  not  allow  this  hope  to  be  realised.  It  is  well 
known  how  the  hills  dominating  the  line  from  Metz 
to  Thionville  were  fortified  with  formidable  defences, 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  two  towns ;  how  the 
garrison  of  Metz  was  made  the  strongest  in  Germany, 
numbering  over  30,000  men ;  how  the  Lorraine 
plateau  was  intersected  \vith  railways  and  carefully 
designed  roads,  intended  to  enable  a  sudden  attack 
on  a  large  scale  to  be  directed  against  the  plain  of  the 
Woeuvre,  which  was  only  defended  on  its  southern 
side ;  and  how  in  1912  the  21st  Corps  was  hurriedly 
formed  at  Sarrebr  tick- Saint- A  void,  with  the  view  of 
making  a  still  closer  junction  with  the  Alsatian  system. 
For  Strasburg  still  plays  its  historic  part  as  a  bridge- 
head. At  the  spot  where  the  terraces  of  loess 
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approach  the  river,  as  though  to  make  the  crossing 
easier,  the  military  authorities  made  a  girdle  of 
fourteen  advanced  forts  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine, 
disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  effectual  cover 
for  disembarking  troops.  Yet  more  was  done  in 
1910,  when  the  idea  of  an  invasion  through  Belgium 
took  definite  shape.  The  German  military  staff,  to 
facilitate  the  task  of  the  covering  troops,  completed 
the  organisation  of  the  natural  defences  along  the 
frontier,  especially  near  Dieuze,  Marsal,  Avricourt, 
Lorquin,  Nomeny  and  Chateau-Salins ;  and  re- 
inforced the  fortifications  everywhere.  All  the  rail- 
roads that  cross  the  Rhine  between  Huningue  and 
Cologne,  and  converge  upon  Alsace-Lorraine,  were 
made  ready  for  the  approaching  war.  The  Reichs- 
land,  after  these  military  preparations,  appeared  a 
very  formidable  German  border. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier,  the 
defences  were  receiving  equal  attention.  France, 
having  lost  her  old  line  of  fortifications,  was  building 
a  new  one.  But  the  loss  of  Strasburg,  Metz,  and  the 
strongly  fortified  slope  near  Louvois  and  Vauban  was 
hard  to  repair.  In  accordance  with  General  Sere  de 
Riviere's  plan  of  defences,  the  French  military 
authorities  built  a  new  line  of  fortresses  on  the  slopes 
of  Lorraine  and  the  Moselle  Heights,  which  con- 
nected Belfort,  Epinal,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  was  a 
very  strong  barrier,  though  wrongly  discredited  by 
the  young  military  school.  It  forced  the  enemy  to 
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cross  the  Meuse  north  of  Verdun,  and  the  Moselle  by 
the  gap  at  Charmes — unless,  of  course,  the  attack 
should  be  made  through  Belgium.  More  than  ever 
before  in  its  history,  the  portion  of  the  Lorraine 
plateau  that  was  spared  by  the  Frankfort  Treaty 
played  its  time-honoured  part  as  the  bastion  of 
Eastern  France. 

The  annexed  country  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  formed 
of  two  fragments  of  essentially  French  provinces, 
whose  present  union  is  the  result  of  misfortune  and 
is  based  entirely  on  their  common  political  conditions, 
seems  to  defy  the  facts  of  geography  in  its  relation  to 
humanity.  The  limits  of  the  Reichsland  were  de- 
termined by  military  and  economic  reasons,  entirely 
selfish  and  prompted  by  German  interests.  The 
geographical  and  statistical  division  arranged  by  the 
Prussian  military  authorities  was  carefully  thought 
out  before  the  war.  The  new  political  unit  com- 
prised Haut-Rhin,  Bas-Rhin,  the  district  of  Metz, 
Thionville,  Sarreguemines,  Chateau-Salins,  and 
Sarrebourg,  and  on  the  21st  August  1870  its  govern- 
ment was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Count  von  Bismarck- 
Bohlen.  Its  frontiers  were  clearly  defined  by  the 
famous  map  with  the  green  border,  in  February,  1871. 
The  ethnographical  argument  is  worthless  here, 
since  it  is  admitted  even  by  some  of  the  German 
experts,  such  as  M.  Werner  Wittich,  that  in  the 
most  German  districts  of  the  two  provinces  the 
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old  Alemannic  element  is  considerably  mingled 
with  Celto-Roman  blood.  Moreover  the  Prussian 
Government  itself  definitely  sinned  against  the  race- 
principle,  in  annexing  the  purely  French  province 
of  Alsace  and  the  Moselle  country.  If  some  ingenious 
theory  might  conceivably  be  devised  for  defending 
the  incorporation  of  Lower  Lorraine,  or  Lothier, 
there  is  no  possible  historical  sophistry  that  could 
justify  the  annexation  of  any  part  of  Moselle.  The 
earnest,  uncompromising  men  who  created  German 
unity  made  short  work  of  such  chimerical  beliefs. 
The  acquisition  of  territory,  economic  greed,  and 
the  desire  for  military  power  were,  on  their  own 
confession,  their  sole  motives.  Bismarck  uncom- 
promisingly admitted  this  to  Jules  Favre  on  the 
19th  September  1870. 

On  the  other  hand  all  the  historians  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  especially  M.  Georges  Delahache,  have 
refuted  the  more  modern  argument  which  presented 
the  annexation  of  1871  as  a  reversion  to  the  natural 
frontier,  to  which  Germany  had  a  right.  Now  it  is  a 
very  curious  natural  frontier  that  crosses  both  the 
Rhine  and  the  Vosges,  the  first  of  which  might  in 
itself  be  regarded  as  a  natural  barrier  I  Moreover 
the  perpetual  modifications  of  the  original  line  of 
demarcation,  which  continued  till  the  end  of  the 
negotiations  at  Frankfort,  are  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  this  fallacy.  The  demand  for  Belfort,  which  was 
unjustifiable  from  this  point  of  view,  was  entirely 
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based  on  military  reasons.  And  the  German  com- 
missioners did  not  scruple  to  infringe  the  funda- 
mental principle,  laid  down  by  themselves,  of  the 
dividing-line  on  the  summit  of  the  Vosges,  by  annex- 
ing several  villages  on  the  western  side,  such  as 
Raon-sur-Plaine  and  Raon-les-Leau.  So  evident, 
indeed,  was  their  bad  faith,  that  Article  10  of  the 
additional  Convention  of  the  12th  October  1871 
repealed  this  abuse  by  restoring  the  two  villages  to 
France,  together  with  Igney  and  part  of  the  com- 
mune of  Avricourt.  Reasons  of  an  economic  nature 
were  the  cause  of  the  unscrupulous  behaviour  of  these 
same  commissioners,  and  their  clever  system  of  com- 
pensations in  many  of  the  disputed  sectors,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  Bois  d'Avril,  Moyeuvre,  and  the  line 
from  Avricourt  to  Moussez,  a  branch  of  the  Avricourt 
and  Dieuze  railway.  Like  the  ethnographical  argu- 
ment, the  geographical  argument  was  forgotten  in 
all  these  operations,  and  had  no  kind  of  practical 
effect.  The  German  plenipotentiaries  were  moved 
by  a  very  obvious  desire.  They  were  anxious  to 
avoid,  in  their  future  offensive,  the  long  approach 
from  the  Rhine  north  of  the  Lauter,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  an  invasion  by  way  of  the  Sarre  ;  so  they 
resolved  to  make  convenient  routes  by  the  Moselle 
and  the  Meuse. 

To  describe  an  evil  is,  truly,  but  a  useless  exercise 
of  philosophy.     Historians   have  denied  that  men, 
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and  more  especially  nations,  have  ever  learnt  any- 
thing from  experience.  The  nation  defeated  in  1870 
justified  only  too  completely,  for  half-a-century,  this 
attitude  of  disillusionment  and  scepticism  on  the 
part  of  the  historians.  It  awoke,  however,  at  certain 
critical  moments— in  1875,  1887,  1905,  1908,  1911, 
1913, 1914 — to  study  the  tragic  history  that  it  always 
had  to  learn  as  though  it  had  never  heard  it  before. 
But  now  we  may  count  upon  reparation — glorious 
reparation — for  it  is  no  longer  one  of  those  long- 
delayed  hopes  that  wear  out  the  strongest  wills,  but 
a  hope  soon  to  be  fulfilled.  The  restoration  of  the 
two  provinces  to  their  true  country  will  also  mean 
the  restoration  of  the  true  boundaries  of  France  on 
the  east,  the  boundaries  that  are  based  on  history  and 
racial  distribution.  But  there  must  be  no  excessive 
territorial  ambition,  nothing  that  can  suggest  the 
memory  of  past  sufferings,  nor  a  spirit  of  hatred, 
however  justifiable.  To  seize  Troves,  Mayence, 
Cologne,  Coblenz,  and  the  entire  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  would  be  to  overleap  the  bounds  of  justice, 
and  to  show  a  desire  for  revenge  which  might  be 
excusable  but  would  certainly  be  dangerous.  History 
provides  us  with  unexpected  lessons,  often  in  the 
most  unexpected  way  Let  us  bear  in  mind  the 
eloquent  words  of  Tachard,  deputy  for  the  Haut-Rhin, 
in  the  National  Assembly  on  the  1st  March  1871. 
The  tragic  debate  on  the  surrender  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
was  in  progress.  The  intention  of  the  Alsatian 
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orator,  before  the  sad  event  actually  occurred,  was 
to  define  the  true  boundaries  of  French  Alsace,  and 
to  beg,  with  the  view  of  making  our  irredentism 
stronger,  that  two  names  too  often  heard  in  our 
history,  Coblenz  and  Mayence,  should  be  expunged 
from  our  national  programme  and  from  our  hopes  of 
retaliation.  "It  is  on  their  account,"  he  declared, 
"  that  we  are  about  to  suffer  this  sad  loss."  And  he 
added  earnestly  :  "  Since  we  are  Frenchmen  we  are 
just,  and  we  do  not  wish  others  to  be  treated  as  we 
should  not  wish  to  be  treated  ourselves."  The 
settlement,  to  be  just,  must  include  more  than  the 
territory  ceded  by  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort.  It  must 
make  reparation  for  the  annexations  both  of  1871 
and  of  1815,  and  must  restore  the  whole  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  with  Landau,  Sarrelouis,  and  the 
territory  taken  from  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  HISTORICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  QUESTION  OF 
ALSACE  -LORRAINE 

NEITHER  the  most  learned  historians,  nor  all  the 
subtleties  of  chronology,  archaeology,  ethnography, 
and  philology,  can  carry  the  slightest  conviction  in 
the  face  of  one  simple  fact  that  any  observer  can 
discover  for  himself  in  Alsace-Lorraine :  the  un- 
deniable, fundamental,  obvious  circumstance  that 
the  national  feeling  is  one  with  that  of  France.  This 
concrete  fact,  which  cannot  be  altered  by  empty 
words,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  show  the  monstrous 
iniquity  of  the  Frankfort  Treaty,  and  at  the  same 
time  explains  the  differences  in  the  political  attitude 
of  those  who  were  defeated  in  1870,  those  who  were 
annexed,  and  those  who  conquered.  The  German 
scholars  reverse  the  terms  of  the  problem  when  they 
build  up  an  artificial  image  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine 
of  to-day,  upon  their  erudite  studies  of  the  past.  It 
is  the  contrary  process  that  is  correct.  History 
cannot  prove  the  precise  value  and  strength  of  the 
national  sentiment  in  Alsace-Lorraine  at  the  present 
day,  but  it  can  help  us  to  arrive  at  a  better  under- 
163 
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standing  of  its  origin,  its  development  and  its  future. 
On  these  subjects  it  can  give  us  evidence  of  the  first 
importance. 

The  German  historians,  who  travesty  the  past  so 
skilfully  to  make  it  serve  their  great  political  designs, 
have  tried  in  vain  to  justify  the  annexation  of  1871 
by  citing  the  great  Germanic  invasions  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  the  German  expansion  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  the  far-away  days  of  the  Holy 
Roman  and  Germanic  Empire.  However,  when 
dealing  specifically  with  the  question  of  Lorraine, 
their  writings  usually  ignore  the  racial  and  historic 
arguments  in  favour  of  those  of  a  military  nature. 
Although  the  German  historical  school  has  drawn 
up  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  historical  rights  of  the 
Empire,  starting  with  the  Verdun  Treaty  of  842, 
and  laying  particular  stress  on  the  partition  of 
Lotharingia  by  the  Convention  of  Mersen  in  871,  these 
visionary  arguments  remain  in  the  background. 
The  real  significance  of  the  portion  of  the  Lorraine 
plateau  annexed  by  the  Empire,  in  the  eyes  of  these 
official  scholars,  lies  in  its  defensive  qualities :  it 
was  taken  for  the  sake  of  its  strategic  value,  and  its 
advantages  as  the  site  of  a  powerful  system  of  pre- 
ventive fortifications.  The  case  of  Alsace  is  quite 
otherwise.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  recognise  the 
existence  of  French  influence  after  1648.  But  there 
is  not  one  who  doubts  that,  before  that  date,  Alsace 
was  fundamentally  German  in  character.  Even 
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French  historians,  indeed,  have  not  always  avoided 
this  mistake.  An  eminent  scholar  actually  main- 
tained, in  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
Morales?  that  notwithstanding  the  original  com- 
munity of  race  and  history,  Alsace  was  not  French 
at  the  time  of  the  annexation  by  Louis  XIV,2 
M.  Jacques  Flach,  however,  successfully  refuted  this 
view  in  a  very  clear-sighted  analysis  of  the  Alsatian 
national  character,  and  a  most  careful  study  of  the 
common  fund  of  aspirations  and  memories  that 
united  Alsace  and  France  at  the  time  of  that  annexa- 
tion.3 Others  have  since  shown  that,  at  the  period 
of  the  great  mediaeval  expansion  of  Gallo-Roman 
civilisation  into  the  German  countries,  Alsace  was 
once  and  for  all  imbued  with  the  spirit  char- 
acteristic of  France,  and  that  even  in  the  troubled 
times  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  she  was  al- 
ways a  Gallic  border  country  on  the  French  side 
of  the  Rhine.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read 
M.  Canaille  Jullian's  excellent  reviews  of  this  subject,4 
with  the  pamphlets  and  articles  of  enlightened 
Alsatians  like  Dr  Dollinger  and  Dr  Kiener,  and 
even  of  certain  Germans,  such  as  Professor  Werner 

1  Sitting  of  15th  May  1915. 

2  Comment  V Alsace   est  devenue  franc.aise,  by   Albert   Petit. 
(Paris,  Librairie  Boivin,  1915.) 

3  Les  affiinites  de  V Alsace  avant  Louis  XIV  et  I'iniquite  de  sa 
separation  de  la  France,  by  Jacques  Flach.     (Paris,  Librairie 
Tenin,  1915.) 

4  Ce  que  I' Alsace  doit  a  la  Gaule,  by  Camille  Jullian.     Cahiers 
alsaciens,  Strasburg,  January  1913. 
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Wittich,1  to  obtain  a  complete  survey  of  the 
laborious  process  of  historical  evolution  that  has 
produced  the  remarkable  people  of  Alsace.  Their 
race,  their  past,  and  their  aspirations  are  essentially 
French  ;  they  are  proud  of  their  liberal  principles, 
and  deeply  attached  to  the  republican,  bourgeois 
administration  of  France ;  they  have  sympathies 
with  the  Swiss  democracy,  but  are  unconquerably 
rebellious  against  all  the  attempts  of  Germany  to 
assimilate  them. 

Gallic  Alsace,  during  the  struggle  with  the  ancient 
German  marauders,  appears  as  a  real  geographical 
and  political  unit,  an  individual  entity,  and  not 
merely  as  a  branch  of  a  race  or  people.  M.  Camille 
Jullian  has  well  shown  how  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  with  its  powerful  natural  barriers,  gradually 
became  conscious  of  their  own  intense  individuality. 
However,  history  tells  us  little  of  these  early  con- 
flicts between  the  Celts  and  the  Germans.  We 
can  only  reconstruct  a  general  idea  of  them  with  the 
help  of  chronology,  ethnography,  and  philology,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  historian's  intuition.  M.  V.  Henry, 
following  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,2  shows  the  nature 
of  these  prehistoric  annals  when  he  says  that  "  speak- 

1  Le  Genie  nationale  des  races  francaise  et  allemande  en  Alsace, 
by  Werner  Wittich.     French  translation  by  Andre  Korn.     (Paris, 
Giard  and  Briere,  1903.) 

2  Les  premiers  habitants  de  F  Europe,  by  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville, 
vol.  ii.  336. 
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ing  generally,  the  Rhine  may  be  regarded  as  the 
dividing-line  between  the  Celtic  and  Germanic  races, 
though  the  Celts  of  Ambicatos  more  than  once  crossed 
this  natural  frontier-line,  which  was  of  great  import- 
ance in  spite  of  its  non-existence  to-day.' '  Repeated 
invasions  ended  in  the  introduction  of  the  Germanic 
tongue,  the  use  of  which  some  regions,  the  valleys 
of  the  Lac  Noir  for  instance,  afterwards  succeeded 
in  dropping.  The  population  remained  absolutely 
Gallic,  as  did  its  customs  and  traditions.  The 
Vosges,  which  separated  it  from  the  great  Celtic 
nation,  only  gave  it  local  characteristics  without 
detaching  it  from  the  parent  race  ;  whereas  the 
Rhine,  on  the  other  hand,  acted  as  an  impassable 
barrier  against  the  Germanic  world.  The  very 
name  which  the  country  has  kept  through  all  the 
successive  invasions,  and  which — however  impossible 
it  may  be  in  the  opinion  of  Spach,  Schcepflin,  and 
certain  German  philologists — contains  unmistakable 
Celtic  and  Latin  roots  (el,  also),  is  a  perennial  witness 
to  the  old  Gallic  tradition.1  Moreover  Alsace  is  rich 
in  relics  of  the  Celtic  period — inscriptions,  votive 
altars,  and  memorials  of  all  kinds — whereas  there 

1  M.  Ch.  Pf later  gives  a  different  etymology.  He  derives  the 
name  from  the  old  Alemannic  word  "  alesacianes,"  meaning 
"  residents  on  foreign  land,"  which  was  used  before  the  sixth 
century  by  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine  to  designate  the  Alemanni 
who  remained  in  Alsace  after  the  invasions.  It  has  been  justly 
observed  by  M.  Funck-Brentano  that  the  very  name  of  Alsace, 
with  this  German  interpretation,  "  proves  that  in  their  own  eyes 
it  was  a  foreign  land." 
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is  nothing  to  show  any  direct  connection  with  the 
peoples  beyond  the  Rhine.  As  for  the  Tribocci  of 
Ariovistus,  who  remained  between  the  Vosges  and 
the  Rhine  after  Caesar's  victory,  they  were  very  soon 
assimilated  by  the  indigenous  population,  which  was 
more  numerous  and  more  civilised  than  themselves. 
The  historians  of  the  German  school  have  struggled 
in  vain  to  distort  the  famous  work  that  they  have 
made  the  Bible  of  their  researches  into  antiquity, 
the  Germania  of  Tacitus,  and  patiently,  in  the  words 
of  Brunetiere,  to  prop  up  "  the  superannuated  fallacy 
of  the  barbarian  from  beyond  the  Rhine  regenerating 
the  Roman  world."  *  The  whole  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  which  was  divided  between  three  large 
provinces,  was  as  deeply  impressed  by  Latin  influ- 
ences as  the  rest  of  Gaul,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  traces 
still  left  of  the  great  imperial  roads  and  the  number 
of  towns  founded  by  the  Roman  legions,  such  as 
Strasburg,  Metz,  Verdun,  and  Zabern.  And  until 
the  time  when  the  Ducatus  Alsatice  and  the  Lotharii 
Eegnum  were  parted,  to  join  the  Holy  Germanic 
Empire  with  an  interval  of  half-a-  century,  the  Rhenish 
Marches  endured  all  the  great  vicissitudes  of  those 
distant  days,  the  Germanic  invasions  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  and  the  formation  and  dis- 
ruption of  Charlemagne's  vast  empire,  without  their 
essential  Celto-Latin  character  being  effaced  by 

1  Un  mamiel  allemand  de  geographic,  by  Brunetiere.     Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  of  1st  June  1876, 
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these  various  events.  Nothing  shows  the  truth  of 
this  fact  more  clearly  than  the  share  they  took  in 
the  great  resistance  of  the  Romans  and  Franks 
against  the  invasion  of  the  Alemanni,  especially  in 
377  under  Mellobaudes  at  the  battle  of  Colmar,  and 
in  496  at  Tolbiac. 

The  Alsace  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  included  in  the 
miscellaneous  federation  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
and  was  not  a  homogeneous  political  organism.  It 
was  divided  into  several  hundreds  of  seigneuries  of 
unequal  importance,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  free 
towns  lived  and  prospered.  The  German  emperors 
never  succeeded  in  subjecting  it  to  the  absolute  power 
they  exercised  over  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  The 
austere  dignity  of  the  inhabitants  secured  for  it 
almost  complete  independence,  and  when  the  town 
of  Strasburg  received  a  visit  from  the  sovereign  he 
was  welcomed  as  an  honoured  guest,  not  as  a  master. 
M.  Ernest  Lavisse  has  given  prominence  to  this 
essential  fact,  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those 
who  would  refute  the  fallacy  of  the  Germanic  nature 
of  Alsace,  or  wish  to  understand  the  growth  of  its 
institutions  in  general.  Sufficient  evidence  of  this 
truth  may  be  found  in  the  rising  of  the  Alsatians, 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Emperor  Adolphus  of  Nassau.  And 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  their 
practical  independence  reached  such  a  point  that 
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cities  like  Strasburg  concluded,  in  their  own  name 
and  for  their  own  benefit,  several  political  treaties, 
notably  with  France  and  Sweden.  These  towns, 
on  the  other  hand,  found  the  feudal  system  extremely 
irksome,  whenever  it  came  into  collision  with  their 
traditional  liberties.  The  people  of  Strasburg  rose 
in  revolt  on  several  occasions,  and  finally,  about  the 
year  1262,  won  for  themselves  almost  absolute  in- 
dependence, after  defeating  their  feudal  lord  in  the 
fields  of  Oberhausbergen.  Subsequently  a  number 
of  favourable  circumstances  assured  the  political 
fortunes  of  the  Rhenish  cities.  Nominally  they  were 
imperial  cities,  but  practically  they  were  free  towns. 
They  organised  themselves  into  municipal  republics, 
and  sometimes  attained  to  being  real  experiments  in 
autonomy.  Their  anomalous  position  between  the 
Vosges  and  the  Rhine  was  the  secret  of  this  magni- 
ficent development.  For  while  the  light  yoke  of  the 
imperial  rule  sat  very  easily  on  their  shoulders,  they 
escaped  at  the  same  time  from  the  passion  for 
centralisation  of  the  two  powerful  dynasties  so  close 
at  hand,  the  kings  of  France  and  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy. 

German  influence  did  not  succeed  in  making  any 
deep  impression  on  mediaeval  Alsace.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  Treaty  of  Mersen,  by  which  the 
province  was  surrendered  to  Louis  King  of  Germany, 
in  871,  attributes  to  it  no  German  character  whatever, 
the  cession  being  merely  a  personal  compensation 
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and  the  Germanic  Empire  a  monarchical  experiment 
of  which  the  essential  portion  was  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  After  its  incorporation  in  the  new  federation 
we  find  its  poets  and  chroniclers,  such  as  Alfred  de 
Wissembourg  and  afterwards  Conrad  Fleck,  Materne 
Berler,  and  many  others,  proclaiming  their  Celto- 
Latin  origin  and  their  sympathy  with  the  Franks. 
Moreover,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  this 
nominal  rule  the  French  kings  never  regarded  Alsace 
as  German  territory.  It  may  be  recalled  that  Henri 
I.,  Louis  le  Gros,  and  Louis  VII.  successively  laid 
claim  to  this  country ;  that  Philippe  le  Bel  obliged 
the  Emperor  Albert  of  Austria  to  make  a  solemn 
acknowledgement  of  his  rights  in  1299  ;  that  an  army 
sent  by  Charles  VII.  in  1444,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Dauphin  Louis,  was  received  in  Alsace  with  the 
most  friendly  demonstrations ;  and  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  defiance  of 
previous  treaties,  Henri  IV.  took  possession,  in  a  sort 
of  moral  sense,  of  the  province,  and  established  a 
benevolent  protectorate  that  was  a  forecast  of  its 
restoration  to  France. 

The  history  of  Lorraine  during  this  period  differs 
little  from  that  of  Alsace.  We  have  to  deal  now,  of 
course,  with  Lorraine  Mosellane  or  Upper  Lorraine 
only,  including  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun,  and  Nancy,  and 
not  with  the  old  Carlovingian  kingdom  of  Lorraine, 
from  which  there  had  been  detached  in  the  ninth 
century  the  great  tract  of  country  called  Lothier, 
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stretching  from  Basse-Moselle  to  the  sea.  The 
mediaeval  history  of  Upper  Lorraine  has,  however, 
a  few  points  peculiar  to  itself.  As  M.  Delahache 
shows,  its  development  was  more  regular,  and  less 
interrupted  by  territorial  and  legal  complications. 
The  precise  wording  of  the  clauses  relating  to  it  in 
the  later  treaties  bear  witness  to  its  comparatively 
settled  state,  and  are  a  contrast  to  the  large  numbers 
of  ambiguous  expressions  that  appear  in  those  dealing 
with  Alsace,  of  which  a  notable  example  is  to  be  found 
in  Article  87  of  the  Treaties  of  Westphalia.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  neither  the  duchy  of  Lorraine 
nor  the  counties  of  Bar,  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  ever 
really  identified  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  ;  nor  that  troops  from  Lorraine  won 
glory  on  the  field  of  battle  side  by  side  with  the 
troops  of  the  King  of  France,  from  the  day  of  Crecy 
until  the  great  patriotic  crusade  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  beginning  of 
modern  times  there  was  a  period  in  the  Rhenish 
provinces  when  the  land-owners,  taking  advantage 
of  the  imperial  weakness  and  the  incessant  wars, 
suppressed  the  liberties  of  the  cities,  and  decimated 
the  rebellious  townsfolk.  Alsace  lost  much  of  its 
practical  independence,  and  of  the  prosperity  that 
it  owed  to  the  long  continuanc  of  civic  liberty.  At 
the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  bore  little  re- 
semblance to  the  rich  province  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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It  was  in  the  course  of  this  long  war,  however,  as 
may  be  remembered,  that  it  so  nearly  attained  to 
the  complete  autonomy  to  which  it  had  always 
aspired.  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar  died  too  soon  to 
achieve  this  work,  which  he  had  always  secretly 
had  at  heart,  in  spite  of  the  Treaty  of  Saint-Germain, 
by  which  he  was  unreservedly  bound  to  the  service 
of  France.  The  tradition  of  political  liberty  was  so 
deeply  ingrained  in  the  Alsatians  that  we  find  them 
asking,  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  Swiss  cantons, 
for  a  formal  recognition  by  international  treaties  of 
that  practical  autonomy  which  they  had  enjoyed  for 
four  centuries,  although  nominally  under  the  rule 
of  the  German  Emperor.  But  the  treaties  of  1648 
only  recognised  the  independence  of  the  Helvetic 
Confederation. 

During  the  two  centuries,  then,  between  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  annexation  by  France, 
Alsace  experienced  one  of  the  most  troubled  periods 
of  her  history.  Protected  by  the  great  political 
rivals,  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  the  Count  Palatine, 
and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  carried  on  their  incessant 
quarrels  on  soil  already  devastated  by  the  Armagnacs, 
the  Swiss,  and  the  Burgundians  of  Charles  le 
Temeraire.  Meanwhile  religious  disagreements  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  miserable  picture,  by  pro- 
viding the  Rhenish  seigneurs  with  new  pretexts  for 
fighting.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  reformed  faith  in  the  large 
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Alsatian  towns  added  a  new  political  tie  to  the  old 
relations  that  the  province  had  always  maintained 
with  France.  The  fortunes  of  the  Alsatian  Protest- 
ants became  more  and  more  identified  with  the 
policy  of  Henri  IV.  and  Richelieu,  during  the  struggle 
with  the  intolerant  Catholic  House  of  Austria,  whose 
extreme  religious  views  were  feared  by  the  Lutherans 
of  Alsace.  This  is  an  important  point  to  bear  in 
mind,  because  it  explains,  on  the  eve  of  the  Treaties 
of  Westphalia,  why  the  French  occupation  was  de- 
sired and  facilitated  in  most  of  the  towns  which,  like 
Hanau,  Haguenau,  Zabern,  and  Schlestadt,  had  been 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  armed  marauders. 

As  for  the  Lorrainers,  their  history  has  two  very 
important  characteristics,  due  in  part  to  the  presence 
of  a  very  French  dynasty,  that  of  the  Angevins : 
first,  their  efforts  to  secure  independence,  and 
secondly,  their  cultivation  of  the  old  French 
sympathies.  As  early  as  1 542  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg 
granted  complete  autonomy  to  the  duchy  of  Lorraine, 
and  the  three  bishops  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun 
almost  entirely  cut  themselves  off  from  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  The  Emperor  retained  nothing 
more  than  certain  judicial  prerogatives  in  Metz,  and 
a  few  obscure  legal  rights  in  the  country.  We  shall 
see  presently  how  the  union  with  France  grew  closer 
and  closer  in  the  sixteenth  century  during  the  rivalry 
between  the  French  and  Austrian  royal  houses,  as  is 
apparent  from  the  declarations  of  the  Lorraine  cities 
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and  of  the  Protestant  princes  themselves.  In  1551 
the  German  confederates  offered  the  King  of  France, 
Henri  II.,  four  imperial  towns  in  which,  as  they  said 
themselves,  the  German  language  was  no  longer  used : 
Metz,  Toul,  Verdun,  and  Cambrai.  The  occupation 
of  Metz  by  French  troops,  which  took  place  in  1552, 
and  was  sanctioned  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  was  no  more  than  the  political  confirmation  of 
that  unity  in  the  national  spirit  which  had  never 
changed.  Moreover  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  after  being 
devastated  for  two  centuries  by  feudal  quarrels  and 
the  great  struggles  between  the  ruling  houses  of 
France,  Burgundy,  and  Austria,  were  about  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  peace  they  owed  to  France,  as  long 
ago  they  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  peace  they 
owed  to  Rome. 

At  this  point  special  attention  must  be  called  to 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  annexation  by  France. 
In  the  first  place  it  should  be  observed  that  this 
annexation,  of  which  the  German  historians  have 
made  so  much,  was  not  achieved  by  mere  force. 
To  this  great  political  measure  the  Alsatians,  as  well 
as  the  German  princes,  gave  their  full  assent.  The 
Peace  of  Westphalia  received  the  sanction  of  the 
province  itself,  as  well  by  the  spontaneous  loyalty 
of  the  inhabitants  as  by  the  signing  of  subsequent 
documents,  and  especially  by  the  Convention  of 
Illkirch,  which  settled  the  terms  of  the  capitulation 
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of  Strasburg  on  the  30th  September  1681.     The 
Alsatian  bourgeoisie  hoped  in  this  way  to  escape 
from  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  feudal  lords. 
They  were  not  deceived.    Under  the  firm  rule  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  political  power  of  the  Rhenish  prince- 
lings sank  to  the  level  at  which  it  had  stood  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  after  the  popular  revolts.     It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  French  Monarchy  spared 
Alsace  most  of  the  disadvantages  arising  from  a 
system  of  centralisation  carried  to  excess.    The  newly 
conquered   country  preserved  its  most  important 
municipal  liberties,  as  well  as  freedom  to  practise 
the  Lutheran  religion.    The  restoration  of  Alsace  to 
the  French  nation  coincided  with  the  apogee  of  the 
absolute  monarchy.     It  was  a  worthy  culmination 
of  the  strong  policy  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  and 
his  successor,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  completed  the 
powerful  system  of  internal  government  organised 
by  Louvois,  Colbert,  and  Seignelay.     The  province 
itself  was  wisely  governed,  till  the  decline  of  the 
Monarchy,  by  administrators  trained  in  their  school : 
de  Barbezieux,  de  La  Grange,  and  d'Angervilliers. 
And  the  first  great  change  introduced  by  France  was 
a  reform  of  the  system  that  was  the  organic  disease 
of  the  Rhenish  country,  the  dividing  of  the  land  into 
an  infinite  number  of  small  portions.    It  was  made 
into  a  homogeneous  province,  strongly  organised, 
and  in  no  degree  secessionist. 
Indeed  the  Alsace  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
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with  its  hereditary  seigneuries,  its  lands  dependent 
on  the  great  neighbouring  rulers  of  Wurtemberg, 
the  Palatinate,  Baden,  and  Lorraine,  its  imperial 
towns  and  its  free  republics,  its  feudal  principalities 
and  its  ecclesiastical  enclosures,  presented  such  a 
tangle  of  privileges  and  legal  obligations  that  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Munster  were  daunted  by  the 
endless  difficulties  of  the  situation.  They  gave  up 
the  attempt  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  political 
rights,  and  contented  themselves  with  fixing  the 
new  position  of  the  ceded  territory  in  terms  so 
ambiguous  and  vague  that  Louis  XIV. ,  later  on,  was 
able  to  take  the  whole  province  into  his  own  hands. 
The  King,  however,  was  careful  not  to  deprive  his 
new  subjects  of  their  ancient  traditional  institutions. 
He  was  content  with  substituting  for  the  old  Imperial 
Court  at  Ensisheim  a  Royal  High  Court  at  Brisach, 
which  always  adhered  to  a  skilfully  moderate  policy. 
The  study  of  this  Royal  Court  of  Brisach,  at  the 
time  of  its  substitution  for  the  old  Ensisheim 
Regierung — a  manorial  and  archducal  court,  armed 
with  all  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  House  of  Austria 
— throws  a  very  clear  light  on  the  political  intuition 
and  ability  of  Louis  XIV. 's  ministers.  As  M.  E. 
Glasson  very  truly  points  out,  the  new  council  at 
Brisach  was  only  a  transformation  of  the  Austrian 
Regierung  in  a  very  liberal  direction  :  "a  body  that 
was  half  judicial  and  half  administrative,  and  was 
above  all  responsible  for  the  King's  interests  and 
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those  of  his  domain."  l  The  Alsatians  retained  their 
prerogatives  intact.  And  the  town  of  Strasburg, 
which  delayed  uniting  itself  with  the  kingdom  of 
France,  but  was  definitely  annexed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswick  in  1697,  also  retained,  in  spite  of  its 
impolitic  wavering,  its  own  constitution  and  liberal 
institutions. 

As  for  Lorraine,  the  treaties  of  1648  definitely 
united  the  three  bishoprics  to  France  and  made  the 
duchy  independent.  This  ducal  autonomy,  how- 
ever, was  purely  nominal,  and  Louis  XIV.  was  soon 
able,  without  meeting  with  any  opposition,  to  exer- 
cise judicial  privileges,  occupy  fortresses,  place  a 
garrison  in  Nancy  in  1702,  and  gradually  introduce 
the  French  administrative  system.  The  events  that 
followed,  the  many  diplomatic  documents  connected 
with  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  }s  Polish  policy,  the 
conditional  surrender  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  to 
the  dethroned  King  Stanislas  Leczinski,  and  finally, 
on  the  death  of  that  sovereign,  the  restoration  of  the 
duchy  to  France,  were  all  due  to  the  adaptation  of 
international  politics  to  an  obvious  fact :  the  strength 
of  French  sympathies  in  the  country.  By  1766  this 
pacific  incorporation  of  Lorraine  with  France  was 
an  accomplished  fact.  Soon  there  was  nothing  to 
distinguish  the  province  from  the  old  French  pro- 

1  See  M.  E.  Glasson's  article  on  the  E6le  politique  du  Conaeil 
souverain  d? Alsace.  (Paris;  Revue  historique  for  January- 
February;  1900.) 
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vinces.  Its  assimilation  was  perfect,  and  the  role  it 
was  destined  to  play  in  the  domestic  policy  of  France 
soon  proved  the  completeness  of  the  union. 

Thus  the  two  provinces  which  the  contingencies 
of  history  had  separated  for  nine  centuries,  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  once  more  found  their  fortunes  united, 
in  accordance  with  their  common  Celto-Latin  origin. 
They  formed  a  well-fortified  border-country,  pro- 
tected by  a  line  of  advanced  defences  like  Thionville, 
Sarrelouis,Sarrebriick,Bitche,  Landau,  Wissembourg, 
and  Phalsbourg,  and,  farther  back,  the  great  fortresses 
of  Strasburg  and  Metz.  Their  frontier  is  still,  in  the 
eyes  of  many  enlightened  patriots,  the  ideal  frontier 
for  Eastern  France.  In  the  years  preceding  the 
Revolution  their  close  union  with  France  became 
more  and  more  marked,  in  spite  of  the  follies  of  the 
last  ministers  of  the  Monarchy.  Alsace  showed  her 
attachment  in  a  very  unmistakable  way  in  1781,  by 
organising  fetes  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the 
occupation  of  Strasburg  by  French  troops.  She 
was  incensed  by  the  suspicion  with  which  she  was 
treated  by  our  last  kings,  who  garrisoned  her  fortresses 
with  foreign  troops  under  the  command  of  German- 
speaking  officers.  L'Histoire  d'un  Paysan  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  Pere  Michel's  diatribes  against 
all  these  Saxony  and  Royal-German  regiments,  these 
Swiss  from  Schoenau  and  Hussars  from  Chamboran 
who  were  sent  into  Alsace  to  protect  the  French. 
One  of  Rochambeau's  best  regiments  during  the 
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American  War,  the  Royal-Deux-Ponts,  which  em- 
barked in  1780  and  returned  to  Landau  in  1783,  was 
recruited  in ,  Alsace-Lorraine  and  commanded  by 
officers  from  those  provinces.  Finally,  the  solemn 
address  sent  by  the  citizens  of  Strasburg  to  the 
States-General,  on  the  7th  July  1789,  is  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  their  patriotism. 

The  French  Revolution  carried  on  this  process 
of  intimate  fusion,  not  only  by  the  ardent  patriotism 
that  it  roused  in  the  two  provinces,  and  that  could 
not  fail  to  be  felt  among  a  people  so  deeply  attached 
to  liberalism,  but  also  by  its  final  suppression  of 
the  old  territorial  and  legal  complications  connected 
with  the  feudal  system,  and  of  the  time-honoured 
inconsistencies  of  the  political  situation.  It  was,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  suppression  of  the  privileges  of 
certain  princely  land-owners  in  Alsace,  the  Margrave 
of  Brandebourg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Duke 
of  Wiirtemberg,  the  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  and  the 
bishops  of  the  great  Rhenish  towns — a  measure 
greatly  welcomed  by  their  Alsatian  subjects — which 
provoked  the  first  quarrel  between  revolutionary 
France  and  Austria.  Patriotic  sentiments  were 
demonstrated  by  all  classes.  We  need  not  record 
here  all  the  forms  they  assumed  :  the  great  revolu- 
tionary fetes  at  Strasburg  and  Metz,  the  addresses 
to  the  National  Assembly  by  the  national  guards 
of  the  two  capitals,  the  civic  oath  taken  on  the 
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14th  July,  1790,  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  by  the  con- 
federates of  the  Rhine,  and  the  ardent  patriotism  of 
a  man  like  the  mayor  Frederic  de  Dietrich.  Such 
were  the  feelings  of  Alsace-Lorraine  towards  France 
that  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  reverses,  the  crisis  of 
"La  Patrie  en  danger,"  the  Convention  received  a 
number  of  patriotic  petitions  from  places  that  had 
not  been  included  in  the  previous  annexations, 
begging  for  the  honour  of  incorporation  with  France. 
Greatly  to  their  credit  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Committee,  and  especially  Lazare  Carnot,  were  held 
back  from  accepting  these  offers  too  hastily,  like  a 
satisfied  thief,  by  those  scruples  with  regard  to  con- 
stitutional law  which  M.  Albert  Sorel  has  worthily 
recorded.1  On  the  21st  March  1793,  with  only  seven 
dissentient  voices,  the  Rhenish  Convention  passed 
a  measure  by  which  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was 
incorporated  with  France. 

The  complete  fusion  of  the  national  spirit  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  with  that  of  France  was  accomplished  amid 
the  splendours  and  terrors  of  the  Revolution.  The 
descendants  of  the  old  burghers  of  the  free  towns 
accepted  it  admirably  :  their  familiarity  with  the 
exercise  of  political '  liberties,  in  fact,  explains  the 
active  part  they  played  in  this  political  revival. 
Strasburg,  Metz,  Thionville,  Phalsbourg,  Colmar, 
and  Zabern  furnished  deputies  full  of  initiative,  and 

1  See  Albert  Sorel's  V Europe  et  la  Revolution  Franpaise,  Part  I. 
(Paris,  Plon,  1885.) 
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gave  a  number  of  republican  officers  to  the  army. 
Their  representatives  in  the  various  assemblies  were 
remarkable  for  their  public  spirit,  judgment,  and 
patriotism,  while  their  soldiers  in  the  republican 
army  covered  themselves  with  glory.  Such  men  as 
Dietrich,  and  old  Pere  Chauvel,  who  before  he  was 
elected  as  deputy  was  an  itinerant  hawker  making  a 
living  by  selling  the  works  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire, 
are  positive  revelations.  Kleber,  Kellemiann,  Rapp, 
and  Lefebvre,  the  Alsatian  generals,  and  Custine, 
Lassalle,  Richepanse,  Ney,  and  Molitor,  the  Lorraine 
generals,  won  fame  in  the  defence  of  their  country, 
France.  It  warms  the  heart  to  see  this  union  between 
the  two  peoples  being  finally  sealed  amidst  all  the 
revolutionary  enthusiasms,  as  we  may  see  it  in  the 
pages  of  the  simple,  naive  epic  that  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  narrated  so  well.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  even 
in  Germany,  historians  rarely  guided  by  strict  im- 
partiality have  been  forced  to  admit  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Alsace  could 
only  be  regarded  as  a  truly  French  province,  both 
in  her  sentiments  and  her  ambitions.1 

Modern  Alsace,  properly  speaking,  is  the  work  of 
modern  France.  As  the  history  of  our  own  times  has 

1See  especially  the  evidence  of  Professor  Werner  Wittich,  a 
German  immigrant,  whose  real  impartiality  deserves  recognition. 
Civilisation  et  patriotisme  en  Alsace,  by  Werner  Wittich,  trans- 
lated by  Henri  Lichtenberger.  Published  in  the  Revue  alsacienne 
illustrie.  (Strasburg,  1909.) 
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gradually  been  enacted,  Alsace  and  Lorraine  have 
shared  in  the  successes  and  reverses  of  France.  The 
two  provinces  bore  a  part  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
invasion,  and  indeed  a  very  large  part.  They  were 
so  clearly  French  that  the  negotiators  of  Vienna, 
Metternich,  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  even  Castle- 
reagh,  influenced  by  the  claims  of  hereditary  right, 
renounced  the  idea  of  detaching  them  from  France. 
The  Chancellor,  Hardenberg,  supported  by  Count 
Wintzingerode,  Minister  of  Wiirtemberg,  vainly 
insisted  on  the  4th  August  1815  that  "  Alsace  and 
the  fortresses  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  Meuse,  the 
Moselle,  and  the  Sarre,"  should  be  annexed  to  the 
German  States.  He  gained  nothing  but  a  partial 
mutilation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Palatinate.  But 
the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815,  by  which  the  depart- 
ments of  Bas-Rhin,  Haut-Rhin,  and  Moselle  were 
shorn  and  robbed  of  ancient  French  towns  like 
Landau  and  Sarrelouis,  did  not  in  any  way  touch  their 
moral  inheritance.1  As  time  passed  they  took  an 
increasing  share  in  the  political  life  of  France.  They 
gave  to  the  constitutional  Monarchy  ministers  like 
Humann  and  Schneider,  and  strong  men  who  now 
and  then,  at  difficult  moments,  were  inclined  to 
support  a  rather  worn-out  tradition  of  dignity  and 
pride  in  foreign  policy.  And  if  it  be  true  that  the 
spirit  of  France  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  in- 
carnate in  the  republican  bourgeoisie,  it  is  equally 

1  Arthur  Chuquet's  V Alsace  en  1814.     (Paris,  Plon,  1900.) 
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true  that  Alsace,  which  for  half-a-century  was  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  republican  party,  and  gave  it  many 
a  valiant  leader,  was  pre-eminently  a  French  pro- 
vince. 1  At  the  scientific  congress  of  1 842  the  attempt 
of  the  German  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben,  author 
of  Deutschland  uber  alles,  to  organise  a  movement 
at  Strasburg  in  favour  of  Germany,  was  met  with 
derision  in  Alsace.  She  gave  endless  proofs  of  her 
patriotism.  The  solemn  ceremonies  that  took  place 
in  1848  in  most  of  the  large  towns,  and  especially 
in  Strasburg,  to  celebrate  the  bicentenary  of  the 
annexation  by  France,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
symptomatic. 

As  soon  as  the  economic  assimilation  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  completed  her  moral  assimilation  there  was 
nothing  to  distinguish  her  history  from  that  of  France. 
The  beautiful  land  that  was  torn  from  the  mother- 
country  in  1871,  with  its  population  of  over  a  million, 
its  commercial  prosperity,  its  artistic  and  moral 
resources,  its  glorious  history,  and  its  deep  sentiment 
for  the  French  national  spirit,  was  a  marvellous 
development  of  the  unhappy  province  incorporated 
with  France  in  1648  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  West- 
phalia. It  was  at  that  time  ravaged  by  the  horrors 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  contained  no  more 
than  250,000  wretched  inhabitants  ;  in  whose  minds, 
however,  the  ancient  Gallic  tradition  was  stronger 

1  See,  on  this  point,  M.  Georges  Weill's  recent  work  on  IS  Alsace 
Franpaise  de  1789  d  1870.  (Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1917.) 
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than  the  miserable  memories  of  the  Holy  Germanic 
Empire.  The  population  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  as  it 
was  on  the  eve  of  the  German  annexation,  may  give 
us  food  for  thought  to-day.  The  last  French  census, 
in  1866,  showed  a  population  of  1,597,200  in  the  1690 
communes  that  were  destined  to  be  the  price  of  the 
great  disaster.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Prussian 
Government  and  the  great  extent  of  the  German 
immigration  this  considerable  total  fell  to  1,517,400 
in  1871,  and  to  1,499,000  in  1875,  showing  a  loss  of 
100,000  inhabitants,  almost  exclusively  able-bodied 
males.  This  was  a  serious  symptom  of  very  serious 
political  disease.  When  Bismarck  laid  before  the 
Reichstag  the  territorial  clauses  of  the  Frankfort 
Treaty  he  had  not  the  assurance  to  put  forward  any 
idealistic  justification.  He  merely  recommended 
the  exercise  of  "  benevolence  and  patience  "  towards 
these  provinces,  which  he  did  not  call  recovered 
German  territory,  but  "  German  acquisitions."  And 
Moltke  followed  his  example. 

Such  are  the  great  stages  in  the  history  of  Eastern 
France,  and  the  painful  phases  in  a  process  of  evolu- 
tion that  has  suffered  many  interruptions.  Every- 
one is  trying  to  throw  light  on  this  Question  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  the  cruel  reality  of  which  has  been  obscured 
for  half-a-century  beneath  the  sophistries  of  Germany. 
And,  as  the  result  of  these  united  efforts,  this  material 
conclusion  is  forced  upon  the  mind  :  there  is  no  pro- 
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vince  that  can  produce  more  justifiable  historical 
claims  to  French  nationality  than  Alsace-Lorraine. 
The  inquirer,  retracing  the  steps  of  history  for  a 
thousand  years  into  the  mists  of  antiquity,  discovers 
the  exact  source  of  that  rich  inheritance  to  which 
each  century  has  added  its  contribution.  In  spite 
of  kings  and  their  schemes,  in  spite  of  innumerable 
treaties,  some  of  which  have  been  positive  political 
blunders,  the  people  of  the  Rhenish  Marches  have 
succeeded  in  preserving  their  unity  with  the  national 
spirit  of  France,  and  the  integrity  of  their  ancient 
traditions  and  sacred  inheritance.  It  is  from  this 
historical  standpoint  that  the  Question  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  must  be  studied  to-day,  if  we  would  under- 
stand its  gravity,  its  urgency,  and  its  profound 
significance. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  POLITICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  QUESTION  OF 
ALSACE-LORRAINE 

QUESTIONS  of  nationality,  by  their  very  nature, 
cannot  be  solved  by  means  of  artificial  compensa- 
tions, since  the  questions  themselves  are  the  result 
of  the  unnatural  treaties  that  wound  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  nations.  The  Germans,  who  for  the  space 
of  forty-five  years  have  been  defending  themselves 
against  the  claims  of  France  with  Article  1  of  the 
Frankfort  Treaty,  signed  by  the  French  Government, 
do  not  deceive  anyone. 

For  the  problem  of  Alsace-Lorraine  makes  its 
appearance  in  history  as  a  new  fact,  quite  un- 
connected with  the  political  consequences  of  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  in  no  way  comparable 
with  the  situation  created  by  the  annexation  of  1648. 
Alsace  was  then  leaving  a  chimerical  Empire  which 
had  no  sense  of  nationality  ;  and  so  true  is  this  fact 
that  the  German  historians  may  be  defied  to  quote 
any  instance  of  an  Alsatian,  in  1648,  feeling  the  cruel 
sense  of  uprooting  that  was  experienced  in  1871,  or 
of  a  German  of  that  period  feeling  the  least  surprise. 
The  very  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  conditions  of  the 
187 
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annexation,  the  subsequent  attitude  of  the  con- 
quered, the  conquerors,  and  the  annexed  population, 
are  sufficient  to  prove  the  justice  of  the  decisions 
formed  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  The  terms  of 
the  capitulation  of  Strasburg  were  drawn  up  by 
Louis  XIV. 's  envoys  in  a  protocol  that  showed  the 
most  friendly  spirit.  It  guaranteed  to  the  new 
French  subjects  various  important  advantages,  both 
material  and  moral ;  the  exemption  of  the  Alsatian 
burghers  from  taxation,  complete  liberty  of  worship 
for  the  Protestants,  and  freedom  to  dispose  of  the 
important  legal  posts  both  in  town  and  country. 
Moreover  the  Alsatians  joyfully  accepted  this  new 
rule,  which  left  their  liberal  institutions  untouched 
and  gave  them  the  certainty  of  powerful  protection 
and  political  security.  In  all  parties  and  all  classes 
there  was  a  steady  current  of  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  France,  led  by  certain  politic  persons  like  Bishop 
Egon  de  Furstemberg,  who,  when  Strasburg  was 
besieged  by  Louvois's  troops  in  1681,  made  a  purely 
fictitious  demonstration  of  defending  the  town,  and 
even  arranged  for  the  capitulation  in  advance.1 
The  brave  resistance  of  the  Alsatians  against  subse- 
quent invasions,  and  especially  against  the  attacks 
made  by  the  Germans  in  all  our  times  of  misfortune 
—in  1676,  1677,  1708,  1709,  1713,  1793,  1814, 

1  See,  in  the  Correspondent  for  25th  July  1908,  M.  L.  Lefebure's 
study  of  Le  drame  de  Vdme  alsacienne  au  XV lie  aiecle.  De 
V  autonomie  &  F  annexion  :  1 63  5- 1 68 1 . 
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1815,  and  finally  in  1870 — bears  witness  to  the  true 
patriotism  of  the  new  French  subjects. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  conquering  and 
the  annexed  peoples  after  the  treaties  of  1648. 
The  attitude  of  the  conquered  is  no  less  eloquent. 
It  justifies  the  French  annexation  of  Alsace — the 
country  which,  by  a  strange  freak  of  fortune,  finds 
defenders  among  its  worst  enemies.  There  is  a 
famous  and  much  quoted  memorandum,  which  the 
King  of  Prussia's  minister,  Baron  von  Schmettau, 
presented  in  1709  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the 
Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  Heinsius,  and  Prince 
Eugene,  to  dissuade  them  from  invading  the  pro- 
vince. "  They  would  find  nothing  there,"  he  said, 
"  but  a  heap  of  soil,  dead  as  far  as  the  august  House 
of  Austria  was  concerned,  but  still  containing  a 
brazier  burning  with  love  for  France."  Though  the 
Hohenzollerns'  minister,  when  he  was  so  liberal  with 
his  advice,  may  have  been  using  it  to  mask  his  own 
sovereign's  ambitions — trying,  so  to  speak,  to  mort- 
gage his  expectations — the  document  is  none  the  less 
deeply  significant.  It  shows  that  a  Prussian  minister 
sixty  years  after  the  restoration  of  Alsace  to  France 
justified  the  pacific  annexation  which  his  successors, 
a  century  later,  exerted  all  their  ingenuity  to  repre- 
sent as  a  violation  of  the  country's  true  nationality. 
The  Baron  von  Schmettau  did  not  waste  his  friends' 
time  by  indulging  in  historical  gymnastics.  "It  is 
notorious,"  he  said  plainly  in  his  letter,  "  that  the 
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inhabitants  of  Alsace  are  more  French  than  the 
Parisians."  There  is  much  to  be  learnt  from  these 
words,  when  we  remember  the  efforts  of  the  Prussian 
statesmen,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  to  create  at 
one  stroke  that  Question  of  German  Alsace  which 
Becker,  Riickert,  Arndt  and  Schenkendorf  after- 
wards made  the  subject  of  their  wild,  sentimental 
popular  poems. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  German 
Emperor,  in  1648,  expressly  acknowledged  the 
"  sale  "  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  for  which  he  received 
the  sum  of  three  millions.  Later  on  the  Prussian 
sovereigns,  the  Great  Elector  and  Frederick  the 
Great,  congratulated  themselves  on  the  good  results 
of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  The  German  people 
themselves  did  not  betray  the  least  anger,  nor  the 
least  regret,  nor  the  least  hope  of  recovering  the  fine 
province  that  was  already  often  called  the  Celtic 
Country,  or  Rhenish  France.  As  for  the  half-jesting, 
half-bitter  recriminations  of  Moscherosch  and 
Grimmelshausen,  their  only  object  was  to  decorate 
the  marvellous  visions  of  their  heroes,  the  worthy 
Sittewald  and  the  adventurous  Simplicissimus.  The 
great  Schiller  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  this 
beneficent  Peace,  this  "masterpiece  of  human 
wisdom,"  which  he  calls  a  "  sacred  Peace."  Nearly 
two  centuries  passed  before  it  occurred  to  the 
Germans  to  regret  Alsace,  the  cession  of  which,  in- 
deed, had  been  formally  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of 
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the  Pyrenees  in  1659,  the  Treaty  of  Nimegue  in  1679, 
and  Article  16  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697. 
The  Peace  of  Bale,  signed  with  the  King  of  Prussia  on 
5th  April  1795,  recognised  the  natural  geographical 
limits  of  old  Gaul.  The  Treaty  of  Luneville,  con- 
cluded with  Austria  on  the  9th  February  1801, 
acknowledged  the  possession  by  France  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  two  treaties  of  Paris, 
which  closed  the  Napoleonic  era  in  1804  and  1815, 
respected — though  signed  in  the  hour  of  defeat — the 
fundamental  conditions  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
At  this  time  German  irredentism  was  not  yet  born. 
It  was  about  the  year  1815  that  the  Prussian  writers, 
inspired  by  the  misfortunes  of  France,  first  began  to 
cultivate  this  new  sentiment.  The  fact  was  strangely 
inconsistent,  too,  since  victorious  Prussia  ratified  the 
cession  of  1648  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  After  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  all  was  for  the  best,  it  seems,  in 
the  new  Europe  where  the  vanquished  were  as  well 
satisfied  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  Has  modern 
Europe,  the  product  of  the  Frankfort  Treaty,  with 
all  its  preparations  for  war,  its  incessant  quarrels 
and  rancour,  its  armed  alliances  and  threats,  ever 
presented  as  peaceful  a  picture? 

Let  us  now  see  whether  the  annexation  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  by  Germany,  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  flagrant  violation  of  geographical  and  historical 
facts,  was  any  more  justifiable  when  regarded  from 
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the  standpoint  of  race.  Men  of  great  learning,  David 
Strauss,  Heinrich  von  Treitschke,  and  Prince  von 
Bulow,  have  not  hesitated  to  buoy  up  the  Empire 
with  fallacious  theories  of  social  philosophy,  based 
on  the  doctrines  of  Hegel  or  the  paradoxes  of 
Gobineau.  Many  scholars  of  repute  have  used  these 
bold  theories  for  their  own  ends.  Sometimes,  giving 
too  literal  a  meaning  to  the  Hegelian  theory  of  the 
right  of  the  most  civilised,  they  have  declared  that 
Germany  had  a  right  to  absorb  her  conquest.  Some- 
times, assuming  the  superiority  of  the  German  race 
to  be  beyond  question,  and  regarding  the  exploiting 
of  minor  races  as  legitimate,  they  have  recommended 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  the  same  programme  of  expro- 
priation that  one  of  their  pupils,  Dr  Reiner,  wished 
in  1905  to  apply  to  the  whole  Latin  race.  Sometimes 
they  have  discovered  in  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
clear  indications  of  German  descent,  and  have  thus 
justified  their  incorporation  in  the  Empire.  And 
sometimes,  by  a  miracle  of  ingenuity,  they  have  de- 
tected in  the  same  people  a  longing  to  be  united  to 
the  German  nation.  In  the  service  of  the  imperial 
policy  these  men,  on  other  occasions  sensible  enough, 
talked  the  wildest  nonsense.  They  discovered 
German  tendencies  in  the  annexed  population,  and 
prophesied  their  rapid  assimilation.  Subsequent 
events  have  overthrown  these  hopes. 

In  the  light  of  actual  facts,  racial  comparisons 
appear  strange  arguments.     It  is  easy  to  show  that 
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identity  in  race  has  never  implied  identity  in  char- 
acter, and  still  less  identity  in  aspirations.  Two 
peoples  of  the  same  physical  race  may  have  incom- 
patible minds.  History  abounds  in  examples  of  this 
truth,  which  is — to  take  an  early  instance — eloquently 
illustrated  by  Thucydides  in  his  Peloponnesian  War. 
We  may  also  point,  like  Fustel  de  Coulanges  in  his 
admirable  Rlponse  d  Mommsen,  to  the  obvious  proof 
presented  by  the  nationalities  of  modern  Europe. 
The  official  anthropologists  beyond  the  Rhine,  how- 
ever, have  again  and  again  opposed  these  evident 
truths,  sometimes  with  ingenious  and  ornate  dia- 
lectics, sometimes  with  all  the  resources  of  their 
profound  knowledge  ;  trying,  in  the  words  of  M. 
Delahache,  "  to  use  ethnographical  signatures  of  the 
Merovingian  days  to  guarantee  a  political  claim  in 
the  nineteenth  century."  But  the  paradoxical 
theory  that  Alsace  is  Germanic  in  race  and  origin, 
so  commonly  held  by  German  professors,  is  very 
easily  refuted.  The  most  recent  scientific  researches, 
based  in  accordance  with  their  own  methods  on  the 
great  ethnographical  signs,  and  even  on  the  famous 
craniometric  evidence  that  Woltmann  and  Reiner 
turned  into  a  weapon  of  ridicule,  have  established  the 
essential  fact  that  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  are 
Celto-Latin — that  is  to  say,  French,  with  an  Ale- 
mannic  element  in  course  of  assimilation.  This  view 
appears  self-evident  to  anyone  who  has  travelled  in 
the  annexed  province  with  his  eyes  open.  Behind  the 
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mass  of  immigrants,  who,  after  half-a-century  in  the 
country,  are  still  more  like  bailiffs  in  possession  than 
friends,  one  discovers  the  true  Alsatian  population, 
in  whom  there  still  survives  the  French  national 
spirit,  and  above  all,  to  use  the  expression  of  a 
German,  Herr  Werner  Wittich,  "  the  incurable  in- 
difference of  the  Alsatian  to  the  political  and  social 
state  of  Germany." 

Whatever  the  German  diplomatists  may  say,  the 
Alsatian  problem,  which  they  have  distorted  or 
refused  to  recognise,  is  in  no  sense  a  question  of 
territorial  compensation  or  strategical  equivalents, 
the  measure  and  value  of  which  could  not  be 
accurately  calculated.  It  does  not  arise  from  the 
artificial  demarcation  of  a  frontier,  laid  down  without 
any  regard  for  the  distribution  of  races  in  the  districts 
traversed,  and  encroaching  to  an  excessive  degree 
upon  one  of  the  belligerent  countries.  It  concerns 
the  two  provinces  equally  ;  and  this  fact  is  important, 
for  the  German  historians  have  frequently  tried  to 
separate  the  affairs  of  Alsace  from  the  Question  of 
Lorraine,  as  though  the  declarations  of  Bishop 
Dupont  des  Loges,  Paul  Bezan9on,  and  Antoine,  the 
representatives  of  Lorraine,  were  not  closely  bound 
up  with  those  of  Teutsch,  Lauth,  Kable,  Jean  Dollfus, 
Sieffermann,  and  the  other  protestataire  Alsatian 
deputies.  It  arises  from  the  injustice  of  forcing  upon 
the  annexed  peoples  a  nationality  foreign  to  their 
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historical  development  and  repugnant  to  their  own 
wishes.  And  because  this  injustice  has  fallen  upon 
a  people  high  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  it  has  gradu- 
ally assumed  a  very  serious  character,  interesting 
not  only  to  the  original  belligerents  but  to  the  whole 
of  Europe.  This  is  the  significance  of  the  Alsatian 
Question.  It  has  never  varied.  It  is  apparent  in 
the  fine  and  dignified  protest  addressed  by  Fustel 
de  Coulanges  to  the  conquering  nation  on  the  eve  of 
the  annexation.1  Two  solemn  plebiscites  have  given 
expression  to  it ;  one  through  the  thirty-six  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  provinces  in  the  National 
Assembly  on  the  16th  February  1871,  and  the  other 
through  the  fourteen  protestataire  deputies  elected 
to  the  Reichstag  in  1874.  And  the  spokesman  of  the 
latter,  Edouard  Teutsch,  deputy  for  Zabern,  in  his 
famous  speech  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  18th  February 
1874,  even  quoted  a  German  work :  Professor 
Bluntschli's  Codified  International  Law. 

The  Germans  have  been  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that 
a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  based 
on  the  rights  of  the  annexed  peoples,  could  not  fail, 
in  spite  of  the  most  able  historical  and  political  dis- 
sertations, to  end  in  the  confusion  of  the  conquering 
nation.  This  primary  idea  explains  the  extreme  care 
observable  in  official  circles  to  deny  the  very  exist  - 

1  IS  Alsace  est-elle  allemande  ou  fran^aise?  An  answer  by 
M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  formerly  professor  at  Strasburg,  to 
Herr  Mommsen,  professor  at  Berlin.  (Paris,  Dentu,  1870.) 
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ence  of  the  question,  and  in  scientific  circles  to  base 
the  discussion  on  the  respective  rights  of  France  and 
Germany  to  the  possession  of  the  territory  concerned. 
In  1870,  even,  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the 
historian  Ranke  declared  that  the  German  army 
was  making  war  on  Louis  XIV.  And  between 
Leopold  von  Ranke  and  Hans  Delbriick  there  is 
hardly  an  instance  of  a  German  writer  failing  to 
make  the  so-called  historical  rights  of  Germany  1  he 
very  foundation  of  his  attempts  to  justify  the 
Frankfort  Treaty.  The  more  extravagant  even 
accuse  the  French,  in  the  words  of  Gaston  Moch,  of 
wishing  to  recover  the  booty  won  for  the  German 
people  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  and  therefore  their 
lawful  possession.  The  word  used  here  is  extremely 
significant.  The  idea  of  legitimate  booty  is  precisely 
what  appears  in  the  forcible  answer  that  Professor 
Delbriick — moderate  though  he  is — gave  to  The 
Daily  Mail  in  June,  1913,  when  he  declared  that 
Germany  would  never  surrender  territory  "  that  had 
been  bought  and  paid  for  with  German  blood 
at  Gravelotte,  Mars-la-Tour,  Saint-Privat,  and 
Sedan." 

There  is  nothing  that  brings  into  greater  pro- 
minence this  specific  character  of  the  Alsatian 
Question  than  the  ardent  irredentism  that  has  existed 
in  the  younger  generations  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  who 
did  not  suffer  the  experiences  of  the  war,  and  yet 
resisted  the  pressure  of  Germany  better  than  their 
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elders.  If  the  problem  were  of  the  nature  of  a  mere 
diplomatic  dispute  between  two  rival  nations,  the 
resentment  of  the  annexed  population  would  have 
been  appeased  on  the  death  of  those  who  endured 
the  horrors  of  the  invasion,  and  the  wound  would  by 
this  time  have  been  healed.  But  everyone  knows, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  younger  generations  are 
the  most  rebellious  against  the  Germanising  process, 
and  that  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  among  the  very 
people  who  experienced  the  annexation  that  a  few 
instances  of  assimilation  are  to  be  found  :  dis- 
illusioned and  bitter  men,  who  have  submitted  to  the 
German  rule  from  sheer  discouragement.  "  We  who 
are  young,"  declared  Preiss,  the  deputy  for  Colmar, 
from  the  tribune  of  the  Reichstag  on  the  31st  January 
1895,  "are  not  like  the  generation  of  1870,  whom 
option  and  emigration  deprived  of  their  strongest 
elements  of  resistance  :  those  who  deal  with  us  have 
something  more  to  reckon  with  than  a  weary,  worn- 
out  sentiment  that  can  easily  be  suppressed  and  in- 
fluenced. In  the  hearts  of  the  young  there  is  a  feeling 
that  is  stronger  than  any  other  :  the  sense  of  personal 
dignity,  the  feeling  of  being  any  man's  equal.  If  you 
fail  to  introduce  a  liberal  regime  you  will  find  out 
that  this  young  generation  will  oppose  the  process 
of  fusion  more  energetically  than  it  has  ever  been 
opposed  since  1870."  This  characteristic  is  perhaps 
the  most  eloquent  of  all.  It  shows  that  the  problem 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  not  a  quarrel  between  two 
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States,  capable  of  being  solved  by  empirical  treaties, 
but  an  organic  evil  resulting  from  the  deepest 
aspirations  of  the  annexed  peoples  themselves. 

The  appalling  gravity  of  the  Alsatian  Question 
during  recent  years  is  the  result  of  the  fundamental 
incompatibility,  the  invincible  opposition  of  two 
irreconcilable  political  forces.  On  the  one  side  is 
the  German  policy  in  the  matter  of  the  destiny  of 
the  Empire,  for  which  the  way  has  been  paved  by 
Niebuhr,  Ranke,  Mommsen,  Sybel,  Treitschke, 
Lamprecht,  Spahn,  Delbriick,  and  most  of  the 
historians  of  modern  Germany;  by  Moltke,  Bis- 
marck, Billow,  and  the  statesmen  of  modern  Prussia ; 
and  by  Stewart  Chamberlain,  Naumann,  Wolf 
Rohrbach,  Bernhard,  Caliver,  Reventlow,  and  a  host 
of  Pan-German  writers.  On  the  other  side  is  the 
national  genius  of  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
who  are  devoted  to  liberal  institutions,  and  cruelly 
wounded  by  the  violence  and  brutality  of  their  in- 
corporation with  Germany.  For  more  than  half-a- 
century  the  two  provinces  have  been  enduring  the 
pitiless  application  of  the  great  principles  of  Prussian 
policy,  which  have  contaminated  the  whole  of  German 
contemporary  thought,  as  represented  by  Nietzsche's 
philosophy.  It  was  upon  the  alien  races  of  the 
Empire,  first  of  all,  and  especially  upon  the  Alsatians, 
that  the  Berlin  Government  proposed  to  try  the 
experiment  of  the  famous  "  moral  and  territorial 
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expropriation  of  incompetent  races."  To  this  end 
Berlin  expended  an  enormous  amount  of  effort,  per- 
suasive as  well  as  violent,  especially  from  1874  to 
1891  and  from  1911  to  1914.  Now  this  radical  error 
in  policy,  directed  against  a  country  accustomed  for 
centuries  to  a  liberal  regime,  is  enough  to  explain 
the  unconquerable  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  and 
the  failure  of  every  attempt  at  assimilation.  In  this 
respect  no  real  progress  has  been  made  by  the  German 
ministry.  The  moral  depression  that  seemed  to 
weigh  upon  Alsace  about  the  year  1900  was  only  a 
passing  wave,  as  appeared  from  the  discussions  on  the 
electoral  laws  in  1911,  and  the  events  that  took  place 
at  Zabern  at  the  end  of  1913.  What  could  be  more 
significant  than  the  confession  of  the  Chancellor, 
Theobald  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Doctor  of  Laws, 
when  he  sadly  told  the  Reichstag,  on  the  4th 
December  1913,  "that  nothing  can  be  done  with 
Alsace-Lorraine."  A  neutral  witness,  Mr  David 
Starr  Jordan,  summed  up  the  position  very  forcibly 
on  the  eve  of  the  present  war.  He  represented  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  France,  and  Germany  as  abstract  person- 
ages, expressing  their  own  sense  of  the  hopeless 
contradictions  of  their  political  situation.1 

Thus  the  annexation  of  the  two  provinces,  which 
gave  so  much  pain  to  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  the  French,  involved  punishment  for 
Germany  as  well.  This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  the 

1  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March  1914. 
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history  of  the  Alsatian  evil  in  relation  to  the  Empire, 
and  its  endless  political  consequences.  We  need  only 
remember  that,  during  the  past  half-century,  the 
grossest  errors  in  the  imperial  policy  have  originated 
in  this  question ;  that  several  chancellors  have 
suffered  shipwreck  over  the  affairs  of  Alsace ;  and  that 
the  inconsistent  series  of  advances  and  provocations, 
courtesies  and  threats,  which  have  constituted  the 
policy  of  Germany  in  relation  to  France  for  the  last 
ten  years,  finds  its  explanation  in  the  impossibility 
of  solving  the  problem  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  a  way 
that  will  satisfy  both  the  rights  of  the  annexed  peoples 
and  the  pride  of  Germany.  This  incompatibility 
has  struck  everyone  who  has  attempted,  of  late  years, 
to  understand  the  structure  and  organic  evils  of 
Imperial  Germany.  "A  contradictory  condition 
brought  about  by  Bismarck,"  says  M.  Moysset,  "is 
undermining  the  Hohenzollerns."  l  Moreover,  since 
1880,  a  certain  number  of  thoughtful  Germans,  from 
Herr  Maas  to  Herr  Werner  Wittich,  have  regarded 
the  Alsatian  Question  with  some  bitterness,  as  an 
open  wound  in  the  body  of  the  German  nation.2  By 
which  we  may  learn  that  two  unhappy  provinces  and 
their  moral  opposition  have  sufficed  to  thwart  the 
pitiless  will  of  the  Empire  that  aimed  at  dominating 
the  whole  earth. 


1  Le  Correspondant,  10th  September  1909. 

2  Maas :   Fur   Deutschland,  Frankreich  und  Elsass-Lothringen. 
(Leipzig,  Wolff,  1883.) 
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The  Question  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  with  its  gravity 
and  its  power  of  arousing  sympathy,  is  a  symptom 
of  the  intellectual  development  of  modern  times. 
It  owes  the  interest  it  has  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
so  many  foreigners  to  the  recent  evolution  of  the 
national  principle,  for  by  this  principle  the  will  of  the 
people  prevails  to-day  over  the  fallacious  evidence 
of  race  and  the  uncertain  evidence  of  history.  It  is 
the  new  social  morality  that  has  given  grandeur  and 
dignity  to  the  causes  of  the  weak,  for  it  disapproves 
and  opposes  the  idea  of  territorial  forfeits  and  collec- 
tive ransoms,  which  until  lately  appeared  quite 
legitimate.  It  may  be  objected,  it  is  true,  that  the 
sympathy  of  the  greater  nations  for  the  smaller  is 
not  a  new  fact  in  history  :  it  may  justly  be  said,  with 
M.  Lavisse,  "  that  France  has  wept  with  Athens,  with 
Warsaw,  with  Venice,  and  has  never  given  her  tears 
to  any  but  the  oppressed."  But  these  fine  instances 
of  devotion  become  rare,  as  the  centuries  pass.  The 
glamour  that  surrounds  them  is  the  result  of  their 
very  rarity.  And  it  seems  as  though  it  had  been  the 
special  destiny  of  France  to  show  sympathy  with 
sorrowing  nations,  and  to  fight  and  suffer  for  them  : 
we  may  say  this  before  the  whole  world  without 
undue  pride.  In  any  case,  it  is  to  the  new  sense  of 
social  rights  born  of  the  French  Revolution  that 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  recently  Belgium  and  Serbia, 
owe  the  world-wide  pity  they  have  aroused. 

Now,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  Bismarck, 
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in  February,  1871,  was  not  conscious  of  the  un- 
natural character  of  the  annexation.  In  his  heart 
he  feared  the  consequences  of  this  measure  that  con- 
tained so  many  threatening  elements ;  the  opposition 
of  the  annexed  population,  and  the  indignation  of 
all  Europe.  That  is  why  he  employed  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  political  skill  to  hasten  the  election  and 
meeting  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  afterwards 
in  his  dealings  with  it  showed  all  the  craft  of  his 
diplomacy.  First  he  threatened  it,  and  then  made 
unexpected  advances,  in  the  hope  that  the  pressure 
of  the  war  would  induce  it  to  favour  the  idea  of  peace 
and  vote  for  the  territorial  cession  he  desired.  The 
annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  would  thus  receive, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  sanction  of  the  entire 
French  nation.  He  conceived  the  diabolical  idea, 
as  was  said  by  a  deputy,  of  defending  the  seizure  of 
territory  by  means  of  the  new  political  principles 
that  originated  in  the  French  Revolution.  With 
regard  to  the  tortuous  methods  of  the  Bismarckian 
policy  nothing  could  be  more  scathing  than  the  words 
of  Edgar  Quinet — following  on  Gambetta,  Keller, 
Scheurer-Kestner,  Floquet,  Tirard  and  Claude — in 
the  Assembly  of  the  1st  March  1871.  "To  make  use 
of  a  National  Assembly  for  the  dismemberment  of 
the  nation,"  he  declared,  "  is  the  design  of  the  enemy. 
The  feudal  spirit  will  thus  take  vengeance  on  our  free, 
democratic  institutions,  by  making  them  the  instru- 
ment of  our  ruin."  Until  the  last  moment  Bismarck 
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was  afraid  of  driving  France  to  make  a  despairing 
effort,  if  he  demanded  Alsace,  Metz,  and  an  in- 
demnity of  over  two  thousand  millions.  Nothing 
less  than  the  motion  passed  on  the  17th  February 
was  required  to  calm  his  fears  :  a  submissive  motion 
that  revealed  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  Assembly 
of  Bordeaux. 

The  evil  effects  have  never  ceased  since  1871. 
They  have  profoundly  moved  a  few  just  men,  such  as 
Bebel,  Liebknecht,  Jacoby,Sonnemann,  Louis  Simon, 
Charles  Vogt,  Kryger  the  Schleswiger,  and  Ewald 
the  Guelph,  a  feeble  group  of  German  supporters 
who  nevertheless  had  thirty-three  representatives  in 
the  Reichstag  in  1874.  The  condition  of  affairs 
has  driven  learned  professors  like  Karl  Lamprecht, 
Martin  Spahn,  and  Hans  Delbriick  to  defend  the 
annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  scientific  methods, 
basing  their  arguments  on  the  most  recent  data 
furnished  by  political  economy,  geography,  and 
history.  We  all  know  the  adoration  of  Germany  for 
the  science  of  history,  and  the  skill  of  her  historians 
in  sacrificing  their  learning  to  their  dialectics.  They 
testify  to  her  pacific  tendencies,  her  federal  traditions, 
and  the  old  German  Hanseatic  spirit.  They  allude 
to  the  invasions  to  which  Germany  has  been  sub- 
jected, through  the  gates  of  Strasburg  and  Metz. 
They  invoke  her  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  her 
necessity  to  defend  herself  against  future  invasions 
by  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  the  construction  of 
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a  protective  barricade  on  the  Lorraine  plateau.  They 
win  disciples.  Germans  who  were  once  protestataires 
do  penance  for  their  sins.  Bebel,  a  man  capable  of 
rising  to  great  heights,  regards  French  irredentism  as 
an  obsolete  mistake.  He  gravely  affirmed,  at  one  of 
the  last  international  congresses,  that  the  Question 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  had  been  finally  settled  by  the 
Frankfort  Treaty. 

It  is  this  historical  standpoint  that  prompts  the 
governing  parties  to-day,  supported  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  socialists,  to  aim  at  the  annexation  of 
Courland,  which  is  not  German,  but  protects  East 
Prussia,  and  at  all  costs  to  keep  Alsace-Lorraine, 
which  protects  the  Rhine.  We  know  of  the  campaign 
instituted  by  the  liberal  and  moderate  parties  in 
favour  of  the  Deutsches  Sprachgebiet,  the  German 
frontiers  of  Belgium,  Lorraine,  Poland,  and  Livonia. 
The  leaders  of  the  converted  socialists,  Scheidemann, 
Siidekum,  Heine,  and  Molkenbuhr,  have  asserted 
that  Alsace  ought  to  remain  German.  Some  have 
even  declared  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Empire 
to  lose  Breslau  and  Posen  than  to  give  up  Strasburg 
and  Metz.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  German 
popular  democrats,  taking  the  same  view,  has  sup- 
ported the  extreme  opinions  of  the  old  historical  and 
idealistic  party  of  1848.  It  is  on  historical  grounds, 
too,  and  especially  on  the  grounds  that  the  German 
democrats  of  1848  laid  a  solemn  demand  for  Alsace 
before  the  Parliament  of  Frankfort,  that  the  Vorwtirts, 
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the  official  organ  of  German  socialism,  has  lately 
formally  opposed  the  demands  of  the  French  socialists 
for  the  restoration  (Ruckerwerb)  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  has  also  opposed  the  new  act  of  annexation 
(Angliederung).  The  Memorandum  of  the  imperial 
delegates  who  attended  the  Socialist  International 
Conference  at  Stockholm  also  affirms  that  the  two 
provinces  are  thoroughly  German.  "  The  Alsatian 
and  Lorraine  provinces,"  it  says,  "  have  recovered, 
thanks  to  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  their  original 
nationality.  And  it  is  entirely  unjustifiable  to  speak 
of  any  historical  rights  possessed  by  France  over 
this  country."  In  this  answer  there  is  a  useful 
lesson.  The  socialist  delegation  here  speaks  like 
Ranke  and  Mommsen.  Their  methods  may  be 
different,  but  the  preachers  of  moderation  and  the 
Weltpolitiker  are  alike  Pan-Germanists. 

The  need  for  an  idealistic  justification  certainly 
does  not  appear  among  the  war  aims  proclaimed  by 
societies  like  the  Pan-German  League,  the  Independ- 
ent Committee  for  a  German  Peace,  the  Popular 
Committee  for  the  Immediate  Destruction  of  England, 
the  Party  of  the  German  Fatherland,  and  the  six 
great  economic  associations  of  the  Empire.  Count 
Reventlow,  the  Pan-German  leader,  periodically 
publishes  a  minimum  list  of  conquests  which  is  very 
superior  to  any  such  line  of  argument.  But  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  German  Government,  while 
assuming  an  air  of  great  moderation,  secretly  encour- 
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ages  these  demonstrations,  with  the  object  of  making 
its  past  conquests  more  secure  and  obtaining  the 
support  of  public  opinion  for  its  programme  of 
annexation.  The  manoeuvre  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
admission.  Finally,  it  is  a  fact  that,  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  German  press, 
secretly  alarmed  by  the  threats  that  seemed  to  make 
the  issue  doubtful,  employed  every  means  to  inspire 
the  neutral  countries  with  belated  sentimentalism, 
in  the  hope  that  the  rights  of  the  Empire  over  the 
secessionist  provinces  might  thereby  gain  the  support 
of  abstract  theories. 
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